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SPIRITUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tue case of the peo- 
ple against WiLtram H. 
of 630 Broad- 
way, is one so remarka- 
ble and without prece- 
dent in the annals of 


criminal jurisprudence - 


that we devote this page 
to illustrations. bearing 
upon it. The charge 
against Mr. MuMLER is 
* that, by means of what 
he terms spiritual photo- 
graphs, he has swindled 
many credulous persons, 
leading them to believe 
it possible to photograph 
the immaterial forms of 
their departed friends. 
The case: has excited 
the profoundest interest, 
and, strange as it may 
seem, there are. thou- 
sands of people who be- 
lieve that its develop- 


ment. will justify the - 


claims made by the spir- 
itual photographer. We 
shall not attempt to give 
an expression to our own 
opinions, but simply to 
follow the developments 
of the case through the 
testimony offered during 
the first few days of the 
trial. 

It is through the in- 
strumentality of Mar- 
shal Joseru H. Toox- 
ER that the case’ has 


been brought before the 


courts. He deposes that 
he was ordered by Mayor 
to investigate the 
case, which he did by 
assuming a false name, 
and by getting his pho- 
tograph taken by Mr. 
Moumier. After the 
taking of the picture 
with a dim, indis- 
tinct outline of a ghostly 
face staring out of one 
corner; and he was told 
that the picture repre- 
sented the spirit of his 
father-in-law. He, how- 
ever, failed to recognize 
the worthy old gentle- 
man, and emphatically 
declared that the picture 
neither represented his 
father-in-law, nor any 
of ‘his relations, nor yet 
any person whom he 
had ever seen or known. 
With this evidence the 
prosecution rested. 

The counsel for the de- 
fense have brought for- 
ward a number of wit- 
nesses who testify to the 
genuineness of spiritu 
photographs taken for 
them by Mr. Mumter. 

» P. SNEED, a 
of Pough- 
_Keepsie, testifies that 
succeeded in 
producing spiritual pho- 
tographs at his gallery 
in Poughkeepsie, and he 
was unable to discover 
how it was done. Judge 
Epmonpbs, one of the 
most distinguished ad- 
vocates of Spiritualism, 
deposed that he-had two 
photographs taken by 
MuMcer; the spirit form 
in one of them he thought 
he could recognize, but 
not the one in the other. 
He said: ‘‘I believe that 
the camera can take a 
photograph of a spirit, 
and I believe also that 
spirits have materiality 
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photographs, 


— not that gross mate- 
riality that mortals pos- 
sess, but still they are 
material enough to be 
visible to the human eye, 
for I have seen them; 
only a few days since I 
was'in a court in Brook- 
lyn when a suit against 
a life assyrance company 
for the amount claimed 
to, be due on a certain 

jlicy was being heard,. 
ooking toward that part 
of the ceurt-room occu- 
pied by the jury, I saw 
the spirit of the man 
whose death was the ba- 
sis of the suit.. Thé spir- 
it told me the circum- 
stahces connected with 
the death ; said that the 


_ suit was groundless, that 


the claimant was not en-. 
titled to reeover from the 
company, and said that 
he (the man whose spirit 
was speaking) had com- 
mitted suicide under cer- 
tain circumstances; I 
drew a diagram of the 
place af which his death 
accurred, and on show-. 
ing it to the counsel, was 
told that it was exact in 
every particular.” 

A large number of wit- 
nesses deposed that they 
recognized the forms of 
departed friends (in some 
cases of those long.dlead) 
in the photographs taken 


for them by MuMter. 


The most striking case 
was that of a gentleman 
of Wall Street, whose 
deceased wife's features 
both he and his friends 


distinctly recognized in 


a photograph taken for 
him in this way. 

If there_is a trick in 
Mr, MuMLER’s process 
it has certainly not been 
detected as yet. To all 
appearances _ spiritual 
photography rests- just 
where the rappings and 
table-turnings have rest- 
ed for some years. ‘Those 
who believe in it at all 
will respect no opposing 
arguments, and dis 
lievers will reject every 
favorable hypothesis or 
explanation. -Mr. Mum- 
LER has certainly been 
very fortunate. He has 
been believed in, in the 


first, place, by a large . 


number of people. He 
has obtained, again, a 


good price for his pho-— 


tographs ;, for who could 
expect spirits to be called 
‘*from the vasty deep” 
for less than ten dollars 
per head? And, finally, 
he has been prosecuted, 


and thus extensively ad- © 


vertised. Beyond this, 
the trial, like all legal 
‘prosecutions of this na- 
ture, will amount to no- 
thing. 

ly addition to our il- 
lustrations of specimens 
of Mr. Mumver’s spirit 
we give 
also representations of 
similar photographs tak- 
en by Mr. Rockwoob 
of this city. The latter 
were takeri by natural 
means, but not so as to 
escape detection as to 
the trick’ resorted to to 
secure the result. Mr. 
Mumier has certainly 
the advantage of a longer 
experience in the busi- 
ness. 
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‘AMERICA AND SPAIN. 


HAT has been and ought to be the policy 

of the United States in reyard to colonial 
revolutions upon this continent with parent and 
foreign powers? ‘This is a question which is 
just now as timély as it is interesting. 

The war between Spain and her American 
colonies began in 1810. But it was not until 
the 8th of March, 1822, twelve years afterward, 
that President in a special 
stated to Congress that the provinces had been 
so successful that it was a question if they 
should not be recognized as independent; for 
they not only were so in fact, but there was no 
prospect of their ceasing to be so. After long 
and able debate, and with the approval of Jonny 
Quincy Apams, then Secretary of State, Con- 
gress authorized the recognition. But'it was 
not until after ten years, in 1832, that Spain . 
acknowledged what had been long a fact. 

In 1823 Mr. Canwsinc, the British Foreign | 
Minister, with the intention of baffling the de- 
signs of the Holy Alliance, urged the United 
States Government to join in a declaration 
that, while nothing should be done by either 
power to obstruct negotiations between Spain 
and her colonies, yet that they would not see 
the transfer of any part of the colonies to an- 
other power *‘with indifference.” Mr. Can- 
NING'S urgency was so stringent that in his an- 
nual message in December, 1823, President 
Monroe said: ** With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have 
not interfered, and shall not interfere. But 
with the governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose in- 
dependence we have on great consideration and 
on just principles acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of op- 
pressing them or controlling in any_other man- 
ner their destiny by any European power in any 
other light than as a manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United States,” 
iii another part of the same message the Pres- 
ident said: ‘* The American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have 
‘assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 


- considered as subjects for future colonization by 


anv European power.” 

These statements compose the famous Mon- 
ROE doctrine ; of waich Mr. Everett, one of 
the most prudent and careful of our students of 
international law, says: ‘*It has never, in any 
acceptation, receiv ed a legislative confirmation ; 
it rests upon its original basis as an executive 
declaration, wise and seasonable at the time it 
was made, creditable.to the administration from 
which it proceeded, and beneficial to the coun- 
try and the cause a: free government through- 
but the world.” 

Neither this ee declaration nor the 
sending of British consuls to some of the prin- 
cipal ports énded.the war. In the month of 
May; 1825, Joun Quincy ApaMs was Presi- 
dent and Henry Cray was Secretary of State. 
The war had now continued for about seventeen 
years, and the United States were very anxious 

‘hat Spain should formally recognize the fact 
that she had lost her hold upon the American 
continent. With this purpose Mr. CLay wrote 
to our Minister in Russia, Mr. Henry Mipp1e- 
TON, to ask that government to use its influence 
with Spain. In tlic course of his vigorous letter 
Mr. Cray says: ‘In the war which has so long 
been raging between Spain and her Colonies 
the United States have taken no part either to 
produce or to sustain it. They have been in- 
active and neutral spectators of the passing 
seénes. .Their frankness forbids, hgwever, 
that they should say that they have beheld 
those scenes with feelings of indifference. 
They have, on the contrary, anxiously de- 
sired that other parts of this continent should 
acquire and enjoy that independence with 
which, by the valor and the patriotism of 
the founders of their liherty, they have been, 
under the smiles of Heaven, so greatly blessed. 
But in the indulgence of this sympathetic feel- 
ing they have not, for one moment, been un- 
mindful of the duties of that neutrality which 
they had deliberately announced.” 

Mr. Cray proceeds to describe the actual sit- 
uations ‘Throughout both continents, from 
the western limits of the United States to Cape 
Horn, the Spanish power is subdued.......Not a 
foot of territory in all that vast extent owns the 
dominion, not a bayonet sustains the cause of 
Spain.......Some of the most considerable of 
the new States have established governments. 
which are in full and successful operation, reg- 
ularly collecting large revenues, levying and 
inaintainmg numerous and well-appointed ar- 


mies, and already laying thé foundations of re- 


spectable marines........ From the vicinity of 
Cuba to Ue United States, its valuable com- 
merce and the nature of its population, their 
Government can not be indifferent to any po- 
litical change to which that island may be des- 
tined, Great Lritain and France, also, have 
deep interests in its fortunes, which must keep 
them wide awake to all those changes. In | 


short, what European state has not much at 
stake, direct or indirect, in the destiny, be it 


what it may, of that most*valuable of all the [ war against Engla 


West India islands?..... They [the United States] 
are satisfied with the present condition of those 
islands [Cuba and Porto Rico], now open to the 


commerce and enterprise of their citizens. They. 
desire for themselves no political change in [ Yorkshire cause; that they sailed and destroy- 


them. If Cuba were to.declare itself independ- 
ent, the amount and the character of its popu- 


lation render it improbable that it could main- 


tain its independence.” Mr, Cray adds, in 
conclusion,@hat the United States would have 
been justified in seizing Cuba and Porto Rico 
in reprisal for the injuries to American citizens 
and property from pirates who found succor and 
refuge in Spanish territory; but that they had 
preferred patience and moderation and scrupu- 
lous respect for the sovereignty of Spain. 
President Monroe and Mr. Cray were rep- 
resentatives of what is called an ‘‘ American 
policy.” And what that policy was in respect 
to the relation of foreign nations to this conti- 
nent and its dependencies is plain from what 
we have quoted. In brief, it was this: the 
United States will not forcibly expel any for- 
eign power in colonial possession ; but it will 


tolerate no further foreign acquisitions or con- + consider. 


trol upon this continent; and when the hour 
‘‘ ordained by Providence” of a separation be- 
tween the colony and the remote parent arrives 
the United States will naturally ardently sym- 
pathize with those who are striving for inde- 
pendence, -but will only, “‘on great considera- 
tion and on just principles,” acknowledge “‘ the 
governments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintain it.” 
good policy? Can we improve it? Have not 


| nations duties as well as sympathies? In his 


late speech Mr. Sumner follows Mr. CANNING 
in stating that belligerence is not a principle, 
but a fact; and that an actual war, and an or- 
ganized government directing it, must be es- 
tablished before there can be a just recogni- 
tion of belligerent rights.. NaPoLeon would 
have no paper blockades. International law, 
and, we may add, the peace of the world, will 
have no belligerence without actual belligerents. 
If we propose to punish Spain for the old 
Bourbon Government of Cuba by expelling her 
from the island, the proposition is at ieast as 
distinct as itis absurd. We might, indeed, 
reflect that Spain has by a bloodless révolution 
deposed the Bourbons, and in a national as- 
sembly of the people has, with virtual unanim- 
ity, decreed universal suffrage. We might re- 
flect that we owe some sympathy and regard to 
a people which has so quietly overthrown a des- 
potism, and which is peacefully establishing a 
free popular government in its place. But it 
is perhaps useless to expect active sympathy 
for a freedom which does not produce sugar. 
For three years Crete, with unparalleled 
bravery and enormous sacrifice, has fought, 
under an organized government, with Turkey, 
the most changeless of Despotisms. Ther- 
mopylz is not a more heroic name than Canea. 
But, with the exception of a very small number 
of persons, nobody knows or cares any thing 
about Crete. For some months there has been 
trouble in Cuba, but as yet the whole move- 
ment is involved in profound obscurity. There 


is no organized government of Cubans, so far 


as we can learn; there has been no serious 
battle of which any account has been publish- 
ed, and yet there is a loud warmth of sym- 
pathy which all the three heroic years and 
deeds of Crete have not aroused. Now, if 
Cuba were not a sugar island, and could not be 
made profitable to its owner, should we care 
more for Cuban than for Cretan liberty and in- 
dependence? And dothose who are most per- 
sistent and vociferous in the cry of Cuban in- 
dependence mean the independence of the isl- 
and or its annexation to the United States? 

If the Cubans are resolved upon independ- 
ence, and mean to fight with the deadly earn- 
estness that is necessary to obtain it, they will 
‘certainly have the sympathy of the best part of 
the people of the United States. But that 
sympathy must necessarily wait for some evi- 
dence of such a purpose and such a spirit. 


THE ENGLISH QUESTION. 


In a speech at Glasgow Lord StanLEey, who 
made the Alabama treaty with Mr. REVERDY 
JOHNSON, said: ‘‘There has never been any 
question upon our side of offering reparation 
for willful and intentional wrong, because we 
do not admit, and we have no right to admit, 
that any such wrong was ever committed by 
us.” He added that international law is vague, 
and that England may have unintentionally 


Is not this a 


| prize court. Of course the first movement upon 


done wrong, and is willing to leave that point | 


to an impartial arbitrator. 
it is evident that England did wrong, and must 
therefore apologize. And in saying this, as we 
stated last week, he unquestionably speaks the 
genéral sentiment of this country. 
International law is merely custom, and ev- 
ery nation decides its action for itself. In do-» 
ing this it necessarily takes all the risks, moral © 
and sentimental included. If a rebellion breaks 


out in Yorkshire, and the United States Gov- | 


ernment instantly proclaims neutrality, and ex- 
horts all citizens not to aid either belligerent, it 


Mr. SUMNER says 


‘Mary Lowell important. 


“undoubtedly treats the insurgents in Yorkshire 
precisely as it would treat France if it declared 
It at once dignifies in- 
surgents with the ibutes of an equal status 
with that of Great Britain, and it assumes the 
consequences. If it should happen that priva- 
teers were presently built in New York for the 


ed British ships wherever they could find them, 
having no ports into which to carry them for 
judgment; that some such ships, after being 
built and escaping in a manner which the Sec- 
retary of State described as ‘‘a scandal and re- 
proach,” were entertained and aided in other 
American $rts; and that the American press ; 
and Congress rang with cheers for the deeds of . 
these vessels in the Yorkshire service; and if it 

should chance, after three years of such events,’ 

that England should unconditionally subdue the 

rebellion, and again extend her ruJe over York- 

shire, and upon the request of the British Gov- 

ernment to come to an understanding, the Unit- 

ed States should reply that they were willing to 

make reparation for willful wrong, and to leave 

the question of wrong to an arbitrator, how 

would England feel and what would England 

do? That is a question for Englishmen to 

If England should say that the 

United States must first of all confess that they 

had done wrong and apologize, how would the 

United States feel and what would they do? 

That is a question for us td consider. 

Some months ago, in speaking of this ques- 
tion, we said that nations did not apologize in 
this manner, and that there were but three ways 
of settling such a difference: a congress, a 
commission for claims and damages, or war. 
Now, apart from the feeling between the two 
countries which, in the case of our late troubles, 
was heated to the highest degree, and still re- 
mains dangerously warm despite the watering- 
pot of Mr. Reverpy Jounson’s eloquence, there 
is but one pivotal question of international law 
underlying the whole controversy. It is not 
at all whether England: acknowledged the rebw 
el States as belligerents too soon, viewed as 
an act of friendship to the United States. Of 
that we think there can be no question. But 
the remedy for that, if we choose to press it, is 
war. It is folly to suppose that England will 
confess that she is sorry she was not more 
friendly in 1861. An offense of sentiment can 
not be settled by a treaty. 

The practical point of the difference is this: 
whether ocean-belligerency can be properly con- 
ceded by a neutral to contestants who have no 
ships nor prize courts, and whose actual situa- 
tion, as Mr. SUMNER says, is “ without any of 
those conditions which are the essential pre- 
requisites to such a concession?” A ship sail- 
ing in the name of a belligerent under such 
circumstances can have no other court than its 
own deck—that is to say, it can have no court 
at all, and it necessarily has no other status 
than that of a pirate. Upon such a theory a 
handful of Indians upon the Plains, fighting 
with United States soldiers, may have frigates 
built and equipped in England or France sail- 
ing on every ocean and annihilating American 
commerce. If it be impossible in international 
law that such a belligerent as the rebel States 
were can have such a ship England is responsi- 
ble for the whole amount of loss from rebel 
privateers. But if it be good international law, 
England is responsible only for the consequences 
of such escapes and evasions as the British Gov- 
ernment should have prevented. 

That the ground taken by England is un- 
tenable upon sound principles of international 
comity is the point to which we trust the at-. 
tention of the British Government will be in- 
vited in any new negotiations. 


GENERAL DULCE’S FOLLIES. 


Tue trouble in Cuba and the feeling in this 
country toward England make the case of the 
This was an American 
brig loaded with arms which put into oye of the 
Bahamas, and while in charge of the British 
authorities was seized by a Spanish ship of war, 
taken to Havana, and there condemned by a 


our part is to ask the British Government why 
the brig was not protected, and whether she 
were surrendered under protest. If it appears 
that the British authorities were unable to pro- 
tect the vessel and protested accordingly, the 
next question must be addressed to the Spanish 
Government. 

The case of the brig Lizzie Major was similar 
to that of the Zrent. Two passengers were 
taken from the vessel and imprisoned. Mr. 
Fisu sent for the Spanish Minister in Washing- 
ton and told him that the prisoners must be re- 
leased, and an apology and indemnity and ample‘ 
reparation of every kind offered. Sefior Ros- 
ERTS replied that his Government would un- 
doubtedly act as requested. -There was some 
delay in hearing from Spain, and tle Secretary 
of State sent for the Spanish Minister and sug- 
gested that delay was very “dangerous, upon 


which Spain is understood to have acceded to | 


every demand. 

General Duce, the Spanish Governor-Gen- 
eral in Cuba, recently issued a very foolish 
proclamation that all vessels with arms and 


munitions of war on board, captured in Spanish 
waters or near Cuba, will be treated as pirates. 


Mr. suggested to Sefior Roperrs this 


violation of recognized international law, and, 

upon due representation to Spain, the Govern- 

ment instantly disavowed the proclamation. 
Spain has evidently very foolish agents; but 


there is no reason to apprehend that she will 


persist in any conduct which is mapifestly at 
variance with good neighborhood or the laws 
of nations, We hope that the United States 
will do the same. The Secretary of State is 
fortunately not a Captain Bobadil, and he is 
not likely to swagger. He will doubtless re- 
flect that the United States is a powerful na- 
tion, and that its character will be determined 
by the use of its power. A bully among nations 
is as contemptible as among men. Nobody, 
probably, likes to recall Greytown now. Spain 
is undoubtedly weak, and the United States are 
strong. But who remembers without an honest 
blush the proposition signed by the three chief 
foreign ministers of the United States sixteen 
years ago, to steal Cuba from Spain for the 
strengthening of slavery ? 

The Secretary of State may be very sure that: 
the better sense of this country demands reluct- 
ance to take offense rather than an eagerness to 
perceive affronts. If we are to be regarded as 
the parent of really popular governments, we 


| are especially to consider that Spain is at pres- 


ent remodeling her government in that form, 
and that the Spanish¥olonial policy is conse- 
quently yet to be developed. But whatever 
that policy may be, if it shall appear that any 
colony seriously wishes to be independent, it will 
undoubtedly, as we have said elsewhere, be sure 
of the sympathy of the American people. 

| 7 


CONDITION OF TRADE. 


THE stream of currency which, until the mid- 
dle of April, had been against New York, turned 
toward us at that time, and has created an easy 
money market. This change indicates that 
provision is being made for spring purchases by 
a much larger class of dealers than the market 
has yet felt, and there is a corresponding in- 
crease of activity. Merchants from the North- 
ern and Western States have hitherto held back 
on account of deep snows in some quarters, and 
in others from a desire to wait until the market 
had become settled. There is nothing like 
speculation in trade this spring; on the con- 
trary, it is marked by uncommon prudence. 

Cotton goods are held with some want of con- 
fidence on account of the price of the raw ma- 
terial, which, however, shows much steadiness, 
notwithstanding the unusual movements in En- 
gland. . At Preston the dispute between the 
operatives and mill-owners remains unadjusted, 
and a number of spinners and weavers have 
been sent off, many of them to the United 
States, in order to meet the demand made by 
the mills for reduced wages. Although a great 
many looms have been stopped, those remain- 
ing at work seem to have the capacity to sup- 
plv the trade in England with as much of their 
fabrics as is now required. 

There is a large diminution in the ieiaaibed of 
yards of cotton goods exported from England 
recently, and but little probability of such ‘an 
immediate advance as.to place the trade on a 
sound footing. The disturbance is due to the 
inequality between the production of materials 
for food as compared with those for clothing, 
and can be corrected not until a good crop shall 
have been grown. The London Daily News in- 
forms us that,the famine on the borders of Prus- 
sia and Russia has been renewed this year, and 
it would appear from the London correspondent 
of the New York Times that in portions of En- 
gland some agricultural and other laborers were 
subsisting on insufficient food. In India it was 
hoped that recent extensive rains gave promise 
of relief from the late insufficient harvests. The 
contest in England on the subject of wages is an 
unavoidable result of the world’s inability to give 
adequate support under the circumstances-to her 
manufacturing industry. 

‘The revolution in Cuba is watched with 
great interest on account of the importance of 
its sugar crop, which constitutes nearly a third 
of the world’s production. Refined hard sugars, 
which were at 152 at the commencement of the 
rebellion, went up to over 20 cents per pound, 


and receded to between 16 and 17 cents from ._ 


various causes. Accounts were very contra- 
dictory as to the real state of things, and con- 
sumption was immediately checked by the rapid 
advance, which advance was founded on the 
supposed prospect of success on the part of the 
insurgents. The lesson is instructive, as it 
shows with what rapidity we anticipated a large 
advance in prices, and how certain it is to be 
followed by repentance. 

The importation of fruit this season from the 
Mediterranean has been attended with severe 
losses on account of the simultaneous arrivals 
of vessels at this port laden with such cargoes. 
The losses were principally in oranges, which 
sold at not enough to cover freights and charges. 
This trade at Boston is conducted in clippers 
built expressly to make the voyage in the short- 
est time, and such is the spirit of navigators 
that the captains of some of them, after pass- 

alia sleep in their clothing in order 
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that they may be instantly ready for every 
change of weather. A first arrival often pays 
for the vessel. An arrival during a glut ex- 
poses to heavy loss ; but when that is over, and 
is followed by scarcity, the market is often for- 
tunately hit with a fresh cargo. The English 
conduct their trade with the Mediterranean 
without as much loss as we suffer from dam- 
aged fruit; as it is conducted in steam vessels 
which do not hold the fruit long enough to in- 
flict damage from heat. The trade with us, 
which is always precarious on account of the 
length of the voyage and the necessity of using 
sailing vessels, was this season very dfsastrous. 
,” was the remark of 
one of the copartnfrs of a considerable house. 
ed, as we assured our read- 
ut arriving at any adjustment 
_ of policy with refpect to financial affairs, and it 
difficult than ever to predict 
when any will be adopted. The number of 
those who will resist contraction of the currency 
has been augmented by heavy speculations in 
real estate and in stocks; but we repeat what 
we have often said, that the quantity of money 
- js certain to remain a fixed quantity over the 
United States for the remainder of the year at 
least.. The effect of this is not-generally un- 
derstood, inasmuch as there are many who still 
look for an early panic, disastrous in its conse- 
quences, as the immediate resujt of our present 
activity in speculation. Every severe money 
market is regarded as the premonitory sy1.1p- 
tom of impending danger; but it is found that 
an extraordinary demand for money in any 
quarter is immediately met by supplies from 
other quarters, and the expected difficulty van- 
ishes. It is due to the fact that the quantity 
of what we have continues fixed and within 
reach, whereas great panics are the result of a 
large diminution in the quantity from exporta- 
tion to foreign countries, which is not possible 
when contracts are made and enforced only in 
a local currency. The trade of this season will 
therefore be conducted with the certainty that 
the time has not yet arrived. for any distress 
resulting from organic changes present or an- 
ticipated. 

We can not allow our readers to suppose, 
however, that although the advantage we have 
named attends our financial condition, we do 
not desire a radical change in our finances. 
It is the true interest of the country to return 
to specie payments as soon as it can be done 
with safety, and we regret the temerity that, in 
the face of this obvious and imperative duty, 
encourages speculation and extravagance. 

Perhaps, in the absencé of legislation, this 
itendency might be checked by a voluntary 
policy on the part of.conservative banks. The 
duty performed for years by the Metropolitan 
Bank of assorting and returning country issues 
was chiefly voluntary, and might be renewed 
without legislation with solid advantage. 


To-what extent we may rely on legislation 


and how much on voluntary combinations is a 
question soon to be forced on those who feel « 
responsibility for the safe working of financial 
affairs. If we have not reached the point where 
the roads fork we must soon do so; and when 
we reflect that extravagance, speculation, and 
expansion mean repudiation, and that the ab- 
solute control of these tendedcies is alone com- 
patible with safety, solid bank officers must con- 
sider whether, in the absence of legislation, they 
will not take the firm course which will save the 
honor of the country. 


THE RHODE ISLAND LINE. 

Wuen Senator Spracue declared that the 
Rhode Island soldiers of the First regiment in 
the war were cowards, and that their Colonel, 
now Generak. Burns1pz, ran into places of safe- 
ty during the battle, he did not expect that the 
people of the State, or the survivors of the 
regiment, would quietly acquiesce because Mr. 
SpraGveE is a Rhode Islander, and he knows 
that the State, though small, has a fair fame 
as precious to it as if it were an empire. 

The moment his speech was read in his own 
State the sentiment of indignation was univers- 
' al, and it instantly took form in an address, sign- 

ed by General Hogatio Rocers and about thir- 
ty-five hundred of the soldiers and citizens of 
Rhode Island, inviting General BurNsIpE to 
meet them at a public reception, that the coun- 
try might perceive how profound the difference 
of opinion in regard to that officer is between 
Senator Spracus and his fellow-citizens. Gen- 
eral BurnsipE declined the demonstration, but 
in his letter he briefly recounts the history of 
his regiment, and exposes the untruthfulneéss 
of the Senator’s statements. 

It is to be hoped that the Senator’s modesty 
‘is not the measure of his veracity. He remarks 
in his speech that the First Rhode Island regi- 
ment was raised and equipped by his individual 
exertions, The truth is, by General Burnsipe’s 
account, that when the Government called for 
troops, Mr. Spracue, then Governor, appealed 


“tion. 
. eral Burnsiper, ‘‘ were raised by the loyal sen- 


‘left Washington by the next train. 


spiring moment to raise troops, and more than 
enough for a regiment and a battery immedi- 


ately offered.. The State paid for uniforms, — 


equipments, rations, bounties, and transporta- 
‘* All Rhode Island troops,” says Gen- 


timent of the people, and the expenses'were paid 
by them.” 
When the regiment and battery reached 
Washington Senator Spracus says that they 
‘‘moved in fear.” General BURNSIDE says 
that ‘‘no body of troops ever moved with great- 
er alacrity and less fear.” They were sent to 


‘General Patterson, and being hastily recalled 


to the defense of Washington marched thirty- 
five miles on the first day, and were especially 
complimented by General Scort for their prompt- 
ness, When the movement was made toward 
Manassas Coloriel BURNSIDE was in command 
of a brigade, which included the First and Sec- 
ond Rhode Island regiments, Senator SpRaGuE 
says that BurRNsIDE’s own regiment, the First, 
“refused to mave.” The General quietly re- 
Po, mts statement is false.” A few men 
iscussed the time of the expiration of their en- 
listment, a wrangle which was instantly sup- 
pressed by the Colonel. The action at Bull 
Run was opened by the Second Rhode Island, 
‘Sand never did men fight better.” The First 
Rhode Island presently went into action with 
the battery. They formed, loaded, and fired 
coolly. ‘‘‘ Like a flock of sheep,” says Senator 
SpracuE. ‘They fought like old soldiers,” 
says General Burnsipe. The First regiment 
furnished more than six hundred men and of- 
ficers to other regiments, many of whom rose to 
high renown. ‘* Mr. SPRAGUE’S statements as 
to the retreat of our forces are untrue,” re- 
marks the General. The men of Burnsrpe’s 
brigade were the last to cross Cub Run in- re- 
treat. They ‘‘ marched back in a body,” while 
Mr. SPRAGUE, instead of controlling them “on 
horseback” and “jumping fences,” returned to 
Washington in an ambulance, and “‘ was in bed 
while the Rhode Island soldiers were steadily 
marching back to their old camp.” The Sena- 
tor adds that the regiment refused to wait, and 
** This 
statement is untrue,” remarks General Burn- 
SIDE; ‘‘we reached Washington on Monday 
morning at daylight, and remained there until 
Thursday night ;” and the Colonel offered to re- 
main longer, but was directed by General Scort 
to take his regiment home. — 
General Burnsipg, with natural and simple 
dignity, says that he has nothing to say to Sen- 
ator SPRAGUE’s personal charges. ‘‘ My con- 
duct is well known to my comrades and to the 
people. My character and reputation must 
rest upon their testimony, and not on any. state- 
ment of mine.” He adds that he has many let- 
ters and documents from .Mr. SpraGcue, both 
official and private, dated at various periods 


(“during the war, expressing the warmest confi- 


dence and friendship. 
Upon one side in this controversy is Senator 
SPRAGUE’s unsupported assertion, made evi- 


dently under great excitement. Upon the oth-_ 


er are the authentic records of the war, the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses, and the statement of 
General BurnsipE. But to all those who know 
Rhode Island and Rhode Islanders no refuta- 
tion of the alleged cowardice of the Rhode Isl- 
and line—the line of GREENE upon the land and 
of PERRY on the sea—is necessary. 


OFFICE-SEEKING. 


By a hard necessity of the case which Mr. 
FESSENDEN grimly described, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress are compelled to solicit 
office. ‘‘It is,” says Mr. FessEnpDsEn, ‘‘ a mel- 
ancholy truth that they are agents to get office 
for their constituents......As the matter now 
stands, a Senator or Representative must look 
out for those offices.” But is there a Senator 
or Representative with an honorable sense of 
his position and duty who would not prefer to 
be relieved of the necessity? Is there one 
who is not aware that itis not a legitimate 
and proper part of his official function, what- 
ever the present apparent predicament may 
be? Mr. TrRuMBULL proposes a measure of 
relief. He says that the Government can not 
endure this increasing strain of Senatorial so- 
licitation of office, and therefore at the next 
session he will introduce a bill making it a 
penal offense for any member of Congress to 
go to the Departments begging for office. See 
how it works. General PILe was nominated 
by the President as Minister to Brazil. He 
was rejected by the Senate by a vote of 25 to 
21. The President then sent for the papers 
recommending him, and it appeared that five 
of the Senators who recommended his nomin- 
ation voted against his confirmation. 

If they had discovered in the mean while that 
he was an unfit person, they did right in voting 
to reject him. But the fact as stated shows 
most forcibly how careful any man ought to be 
in recommending persons for office, and that a 


to the people, and; telegraphed to Burnsipe, | Senator ought not to recommend at alk be- 


_ then in New York; to come on and command a 


regiment. On the same evening BURNSIDE ar- his judgment in confirmation. 
rived in Providence, and found the people as | 
| Cragin or Senator WiLson to oppose General 
| Pine aftgr recommending him, because their 


~ prompt and warm as he was. No effort was 
Reeded there more than elsewhere in that in- 


cause his previous action necessarily hampers 


It was, of 
course, very much more difficult for Senator 


good judgment and consistency were involved. 
But Mr. TrumBvxt’s bill will be opposed by 
the same feeling that imperils Mr, JENcKEs’s 
Civil Service bill, and that retain@a ‘the ‘Ten- 
ure-of-Office law. That feeling is the love of 
power. Men are generally willing to pay the 
necessary price for the possession of power of 
any kind. Under the custom that has now al- 
most the force of law the Senate is the seat of 
power in our system. Mr. Sumner is reported 
to have said that the Senate is the Govern- 
ment, It is certainly the most powerful branch 
‘of it. So, although in the midst of such a 
scramble as has just closed in Washington, 
many a Senator would gladly-embrace the op- 
portunity of future relief, yet when he reflects 
upon all that such relief involves, it is very pos- 
sible that, being human, he will be willing to 
také the chances still. 

. Mr. Jencxess’s Civil Service bill would re- 
lieve the particular difficulty at which Mr. Car- 
PENTER’S resolution aimed, and which Mr. 
TRUMBULL denounced, But it would not af- 
fect, as many seem to suppose, the chief strug- 
gle. In his last speech upon the subject in the 
House, on the 5th of April, Mr. JENcKEs said : 
‘* This measure, it should be remembered, deals 
only with the inferior officers whose appoint- 
ment is made by the President alone or by the 
Heads of Departments. It does not touch 
places which are to be filled with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 
least interfere with the scramble for office which 
is now going on at the other end of the avenue, 
or which fills with anxious crowds the corridors 


of the other wing of the Capitol. It relates 


only to the appointments which may be made 


‘in secret, which seldom meet the eye of the 


reader of newspapers, but which are a hundred- 
fold more numerous than those which await the 
confirmation of the Senate, and without which 
the Government could not be carried on.” 
_ Mr. Jencxes’s bill does not include post- 
masters, nor any kind of diplomatic officer, nor 
assessors and collectors of the internal revenue. 
The exception ig very large. There are about 
60,000 names in the Blue book, and there are 
24,000 places within the gift of Heads of ‘De- 
partments that are included in the bill. But 
the bill is a step in the true direction; ,and 
when the country sees how,much better it is to 
have intelligent and competent officers than 
mere political agents, it will cry aloud for 
more. As for the practical relief to those in- 
terested in politics— not upon the huckster- 
ing side, it is to be considered that the Cus- 
tom-house appointments are included in Mr. 
JENCKEs’S bill. 

Meanwhile it is for good men in the Senate 
and House to decide whether the present sys- 
tem is either desirable or safe. 


~ 
DIPLOMATIC. 


Mr. SaNFrorp’s nomination as Minister to 
Spain was not confirmed, and he remains at 
Brussels. The President will appoint some one 
in his place, as it is understood that Mr. Hate 


| returns home; and it is very clear, irrespective 


of any personal considerations, what kind of 
Minister the emergency demands in Spain at 
this time. It is true that a Minister is bound 
by instructions, but it is no less true that it 
makes a vital difference who is instructed. 

Our Minister to Spain goes to ‘one of the 
earliest friends of the United States. In the 


| summer of 1776 a Marblehead privateer, sailing 


under authority of Congress, put into the port 
of Bilboa for supplies and munitions. There 
were prize prisoners on board, and they instant- 
ly protested to the local authorities, and de- 
manded the arrest of Captain Lee of the pri- 
vateer as a pirate. The case was referred to 
the Ministry at Madrid. The English Minis- 
ter warmly supported the protest. But while 
the Ministry hesitated, the news of the Decla- 
ration of Independence arrived, and instantly 
the protest was dismissed, the flag welcomed, 
and the supplies furnished. Grorce SUMNER 
tells the story in his excellent oration in Bos- 
ton ten years ago. The early friendship of 


France has been always gratefully remembered | 
| —let not that of Spain be forgotten. 


Both, in- 
deed, had their own purposes, but they helped 
ours. 

Moreover, as we have remarked elsewhere, 
Spain is now establishing a truly popular gov- 
ernment. Universal suffrage and freedom of 
the press are already guaranteed, and nothing 
can aid the good cause more surely than the 
true friendship of the United States. Let us 
have in Spain, therefore, a man of unblemished 
character and career, of whom every American 
may gladly say that he represents the best type 
of American citizenship. Let him also be a 
man whose political principles and sympathy 
with the spirit that, after so sharp a contest has 
prevailed, are deep and sincere, and whose life 
has been their faithful witness. Then let him 
be of quick mind and large knowledge and of 
a just and generous disposition, knowing that 
national glory is not essentially different from 
individual honor, and that no nation can honor- 
ably do what, under similar circumstances, i 
morally forbidden to a man. : 

Such a Minister, with patience, coolness, and 


sagacity, will show the government and people | 


It would not in the 


- to Montpensier’s accession. 


of Spain that, while every American necessarily 
sympathizes with the aspiration of all men every 
where, in Cuba as in Spain, to be politically as 
well as personally free, he does so without for- 
getting international duty.. Such a Minister 
would show that, if a friend to Cuba, he is 
not an enemy to Spain. 

This is not an ideal Minister, for the United 
States has now, and has had before, such foreign 
representatives, 


NOTES. 


In Harper’s Magazine for May begins the new 
story by the author of John Halifax, ‘*.A Brave ° 
Lady,” and it begins with the interest with which 
Miss Mutocu or Mrs. Crark always invests 
even her opening chapter. It will be copiously 
illustrated, and our readers need nothing more 
than the announcement that the story begins to 
begin with it. Among the other excellent things 
in this Number is an article upon ‘‘ the Work- 
ing-men of the Middle Ages,” which is full of 
timely interest. 3 


Tue Grand Nationa Peace Jubilee is certain- 


‘ly to take place in Boston during the month of 


June, and more than two hundred men are busi- 
ly at work erecting the coliseum or inclosure in 
which the colossal and continental and mammoth 
concerts are to take place. It is announced that 
the coliseum will be thoroughly lighted and ven- | 
tilated, and that thousands and thousands of list- - 
eners can be accommodated. The attendance 
will’ very probably be enormous. All New En- | 
gland will of course come, and a large part of 
the rest of the country. It is an affair of im- 
mense promise and proportions, ! 


Ix a late Number of the Radical is a ‘paper 
upon the Palaces of America, which is the name | 
given by the author, Mr. Frank J..Scorr, an 
accomplished architect of ‘Toledo, to the public 
schools, He proposes that as the school-houses,. 
are the most important buildings in the country 


they should be also the most beautiful; noble in 


architecture and surrounded with lovely gardens 
and groves. The enthusiastic author ‘‘ seouts | 
the idea-that there is any thing in a republican 
form of.government that requires us to be simple 
in our tastes or moderate in our public expendi- 
tures,” and he becomes a poet in developing his 
scheme. 


In ‘‘ Planchette,” a very pretty volume of the 
Handy-Volume Series” by Roserts Brotu- 
ERS, there is a copious and popular, but faithful, 
summary of the phenomena and theories of mod- 
ern “ Spiritualism,” by ‘* E. S.,” evidently a pro- 


‘foundly interested and competent student of the 


mystery. The aimple knowledge and literary | 
skill with which the subject is treated makes this 
volume an indispensable manual to all who are © 
attracted to this speculation; and it will be read 
with great interest by the skeptic as well as by 
the believer. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS ITEMS, ee 


Tue Hudson River has risen higher this spring than 
at any season during the past twelve years. Allthe . 
low-lying portions of Tro 
merged; structures of different kinds were swept 
away, and traffic on the railroads converging at those .- 

ints suspended. The lime contained in the Glenn's 

alls Warehouse at Troy becoming heated by the wa- 
ter, the building was set on fire and destroyed. In 
New England freshets prevailed every where. 

General Canby orders the test oath to be adminis- . 
tered to all persons who are now holding office by 
election in Virginia. 

e Oxford boat's crew have accepted the Ameri- 
can challenge for a four-oared race in August next. 

- A terrible accident happened to the passenger traih 
on the Long Island Railroad on the morning of April 
23. ‘A rail broke at Willow Station, a mile and a half 
from Jamaica, and threw the rear car from the track, 
and the latter, as it struck the ties, turned over ¢@n its 
side, when the broken rail and the ties broke through 
the side next the ground, leaving the passengers to 
fall through to the track, while the wreck was dragged 
over their bodies for some distance. Six persons were 
killed and eleven seriously injured. 

We have another terrible story of suffering at sea, 
caused me Ber brutality of the officers of the American 
ship Richard Robinson, which arrived at this port A 
17. ‘The crew show marks of ill-usage, and declare 
that they were beaten with belaying ins, brass 
knuckles, and other implements of as ‘nl 
ter; that some of them were hanged by the hands un- 
til they were paralyzed ; and that the lives of some of 
them were only saved through the interposition of the’ 


Captain's wife. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


In the House of Commons on April 19 the amend- 
ment postponing the operation of the bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church till 1872 was lost, 
the majority against it being 107. 

The Spanish Cortes\is still occupied with the ques- 
tion as to what form of government shall be adopted. 
The article in the Spanish Coftstitution decreeing uni- 
versal suffrage has n adopted almost unaninzious- 
] 


An amendment for establishing a moderate censor- 
ship of the Press has been rejected, and the original 

rovision guaranteeing liberty of the Press, the free- 

om of meeting and association, and the right of pe- 
tition, has been carried by a large a 

The tendency in favor of Montpensier for ae of 
Spain is still smenginae, A resolution has been * 
adopted by the Cortes excluding the heirs of Queen 
Isabella from the throne. This is deemed favorable 


The Government at Madrid has ordered that the 
proceeds of the property of disloyal parties, confis- 
cated in Cuba, be applied to defray the expenses of 
the war. 

A Commission, appointed to examine the Penal 
Code in Italy, have unanimously a d in recom- 
mending the abolition of capital 

The Bellini Theatre at Naples, Italy, was destroyed 
by fire on the night of mE 18. , 

The Pope’s Encyclic etter was strongly con- 
demned by Prince Hohenlohe, the Bavarian Prime 
Minister, during a recent discussion in the Bavarian 
Chambers ve to.educationa] matters. 
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JACQUES OFFENBACH, THE FRENCH COMPOSER OF “OPERA BOUFFE.” 


GARROTING OF POLITICAL PRIS- 
ONERS IN CUBA. 


We give on this page three illustrations which 
are very characteristic in their connection with 


Hil 


Se, 


- 
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EXECUTION BY GARROTING OF LEON AND MEDINA AT HAVANA, Aran 8, 1869,—{SkxToHED sr oun Cusan Artist, 


| the Cuban Revolution. One is a representation 
of the execution of Mepina and Leon in Ha- 
vana on the 8th of April; the other two illustrate 
the garrote, the instrument of execution. One 


ed, the other is 
| back end is a double handle by which the screw 
| can be turned. The front half of the screw pass- 


| the latter. 


is atop view of the iron-work of the garrote. It 


i 

all 


THE GARROTE. 


is attached tp the upper part of a post about three 
feet in heighty The principal feature is a pecul- 


screw; one half is left-hand- 
ht-handed. Affixed to the 


es through the post, and turns in a nut fixed in 
About an inch from the end there is 
a curved piece to fit the back of the neck. The 
end of the screw is somewhat rounded. To the 
back half of the screw a cross-bar is fitted. From 
the ends of this two rods pass through holes in / 
the post. To the end of one a semicircular 
‘*cravat” of iron is hinged, so that it can be 
closed upon the end of the other rod and pinned 
to it. A half turn of the screw will draw back 
the cravat by means of the left-hand screw, cross- 
bar, and rods, while at the same time the point 
and curved,piece will be thrown forward an equal 
distance. ere is a seat attached to the post, 
which is so adjusted that the point of the screw 
will come against a particular portion of the =. 
When the culprit is seated the cravat is clo 


and pinned, and at a given signal the execution- 


er gives a quick turn to the screw. The spine is 
broken and death is instantaneous. Seldom does 
the slightest movement or even tremor of any 
part of the body take place. 

The persons sentenced to death are placed in 
capilla (chapel) the day previous, where they 
have the attendance of a priest, and are fur- 
nished with any thing they need. An instance 
is recorded of a Chinese murderer asking for: and 
getting a bath of rose-water. The sentence of 
the courts is usually death by garrote vil. By 
the old laws if a nobleman is to be executed the 
sentence must be by garrote noble. ‘The only 
difference is, that in the first case the platform is 
not sheltered or its boards covered, while the no- 
bleman can demand to have a roof over him and 
his feet rest on a carpet. There is but one gar- 
rote in the Department, and when required at 
any place it is sent under an escort of soldiers, to- 
gether with.the executioner. Undoubtedly the 
execution by garrote is less inhuman, and less 
disgusting to the spectator, than any other mode 
of capital punishment. | 

The crime for which Leon and Meprna were > 
executed consisted of secreting arms in Havana 


for the benefit of the patriots. As these men 
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THE PRISONER’S SEAT. 


were led to execution a remarkable incident oc- 
curred, which at the same-time illustrated the 
bravery of the victims and the brutality of the 
Spanish soldiers. There was an immense crowd 
present to witness the execution, of whom not a- 
small portion sympathized with the patriot cause. 
Leon, when he reached the scaffold, in spite of 
an attempt made by the priest to dissuade him, 
determined to speak. In order to gain a hearing 
he cried out viva E’spaia ! which was responded 
to by huzzas from the Volunteers. He then went 
on to denounce, in a few brief words, the op- 
pression of which he was a victim, and ended 
his harangue with enthusiastic vivas for Cuba, 
independence, and CesrpepEs. This conduct so 
astonished the drummers, who had been ordered 
to drown any seditious remarks by the noise of 
their drums, that they were taken all aback. 

the first words of the prisoner had called forth 
the cheers of the soldiers, so his final vivas met 
with a tumultuous response from the Cubans. In 
their rage the Volunteers turned upon the vast 
crowd and fired, killing or wounding over a score 
of unarmed persons. Efforts had been made, but 
unsuccessfully, by Mr. Haut, the American Con- 
sul, to prevent the execution. 
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BY THE MERE SIDE. 


"Twas a sweet balmy summer day; 
I stole toward the dimpled mere, 
Where oft, with slow and lonely steps, 
, I came my doubting heart to cheer. 
Twinkling with myriad smiles it lay 
O'ershadowed by the loving trees, 
Whose branches waved a fond embrace, 
Rocked by the gently playful breeze. 


Each flower with its perfumed breath 
Methought did yearn to kiss my chee 

And whisper of that angel’s peace 
My doubting heart had come to seek. 


* I sat beside the dimpled mere, 
And gazed upon its joyous face, 
Whose laughing humor seemed to add 
To each reflected flower new grace. 


The faint distortions which it limned 
Of every weeping-willow’s bough, 
Seemed but to say with mirthful ire, 
‘‘ Be sad to-morrow, be joyous now.” 


Phe very insects lay asleep, 

“In lazy ecstasy of joy: 

Amid such peace they must forget 
Their stings had power to annoy. 


And so I gazed into the mere, 
To read my. beating heart’s fate there, 
And all I saw was glowing hope, ' 
And not one darkling shade of care. 


I langhed and whispered to the flowers 
‘¢She loves me; yes, she loves* but me;” 

Their rippling faces bowed and said, * 

» **She loves thee; yes, she loves but thee.’ 


THE FACE OF HORROR. 


I am a very nervous man, and extremely su- 
perstitious. Owing partly to constitutional in- 
firmity, and still more to the thoughtless folly 


of a miserable old nurse, who by her ghost ¥ 


stories made my childhood a scene of terror, my 
imagination has always been filled with fearful 
images. While a lad I was always afraid in the 
dark, nor have I yet, although a full-grown man, 
so far overcome my imagination as to feel en- 
tirely at ease when alone at night in a house. 
In vain I attempt to reason away my fear. .Rea 

son is all very well when the sun shines brightly 
and friends are around, but when darkness comes 


down, and when loneliness is added to it, then 


fancy has full sway, and all wiser thoughts are 


useless. 


I was once staying at a house of mine in the 
country. Iam passionately fond of the country. 
I live there all through the sammer months, from 
the first disappearance of snow till the very verge 
of frosty weather, and am never happy in the 
town. On this occasion I was left alone in my 
house. “The family were all away. -Even the 


= 


| 


. that I found myself entirely alone, and 


servants had gone, and the old house-dog had | 
gone also with the family. 
I confess that it was with much. trepidation 
looked 
forward to the night with considerable dismay. 
However, I tried to banish my fearful thoughts 
from my mind, and concluded to trust in Provi- 
dence. So the day gradually faded away, and 
night came on. As the shades a and 
gradually a deeper gloom was apparent, I began 
to lament my fool-hardiness in venturing against 
my own nature to dare the terrors which I knew 
were before me. My usual nervous fears were 
rapidly beginning to overcome me. To: have 
gone away. even then was possible, but I-was 
ashamed to yield to such childish feelings. I 
therefore tried to struggle against them as best I 
coukd. I went around the house, fastened the- 
doors and windows, entered into the sitting- 
room, lighted the lamps, and tried to make 


' preparations for a quiet evening. - . 


Had there been a dog, or even a cat, or a bird 
in the house I should have felt easy in mind. 
But there was no living thing except myself, and 
so the sense of loneliness which*already oppressed 
me grew stronger, and it was in vain that I strug- 
gled against it. The thought that outside of the 
room door, and all through the house, there was 
the awful pall of darkness enshrouding all things 
was too much for me. 

In vain I resorted to all the usual remedies 
which are resorted to in such cases. I drank a 
stiff glass of brandy, and smoked several large 
pipes, in the vain endeavor to strengthen my 
nerves. It was all useless, The soothing prin- 
ciple was not forthcoming. I could not quiet 
myself, and the thought of retiring to bed in the ~ 
midst, of this overpowering loneliness was intoler- 
able. 

The worst of it was that all the while I was 

ly conscious of the extreme childishness, the 
worse than folly of my feelings. My reasoning 
faculty was perfectly sound, it was my nerves 
that were out of order, and I could not withstand 
the physical infirmity. | | 

At last, in a sort ofdesperation, I thought that 
perhaps active exercise might be beneficial. If 
I were only to light my lantern, take an axe, and — 
bluster about in the wood-house, I might possi- *- 


bly distract my troublesome thoughis. 


No sooner thought of than done.. Without 
giving myself time to think I lighted a lantern, 
took my axe, and swinging it about, and singing 
a loud song, I stamped forth into the wood-house. 

Arriving there I put the lantern on the floor, 
and taking down a quantity of wood, I began to 
cut and chop most vigorously ; stick after stick 
fell before my efforts, and I was beginning to 
congratulate myself upon the success of my plan. 
At length I got a huge knotted stick in my 
and began to struggle with it. The stick was so 
tough and strong that it gave full exercise to my 
patience, and was rapidly taking the chiéf place 
in my thoughts, when all of a sudden my pro- 
ceedings were abruptly stopped. oO 
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I heard a low sigh close behind me. 
Down went my axe and stick. A cold thrill 
passed through every nerve. 
I trembled. 
‘Yet I reasoned a moment. 
It can not be— | 3 
My reasonings were suddenly interrupted. The 
same sound came again. I turned my head, by 
an irresistible impulse. | 
~ The window of the barn was-just behind me. 


It is a mistake. 


It was from that direction that the sound seemed 


to come, and to that direction my eyes were 
foreed to turn. As I slowly turned my eyes 
encountered two other eyes, round, bright, star- 
ing, which glared at me from behind the win-- 
To my startled senses nothing else was 
apparent except these eves. They seemed to 
draw all my gaze into theirs, and exhaust all my 


- life and all my strength. «There appeared also, 


as I stared, the dim outline of a white face, of 
deathly pallor, over which a cloth partly hung 
covering the brow. The lips seemed to move, 
yet I heard no sound whatever. But the stare 
of the eyes held me spell-bound. I had strength 
neither to speak, nor to move, nor to cry. The 
awful fascination of the face sent thrills of hor- 
ror through me, and at each successive thrill my 
strength failed me. I was conscious of nothing 
but the horror of that sight. I did «not try to 
think what it was. .I did not venture to think 
of going closer to examine it. All reason and 
reflection faded away utterly at the presence of 
overmastering fear; and never in all my life had 
any fear which I had ever felt in any degree at- 
tained fo the proportions of this overwhelming 
passion—this anguish of terror which now para-, 
lyzed me. It was a tright of which one might 
die. 

But as I stared the face gradually vanished. 
I staggered back, and drew again the breath 
which had almost left me. Then with a wild 


* impulse 1 rushed out of the shed. 


(nce out in the open air, away from walls of 
houses, [ felt calm. It is a singular thing that 
nervousness never affects me any where except 
within a honse. I am fearless when under the 
sky. I have traveled carelessly over the loneli- 
est roads. I have no concern about -church- 
yards. I would walk through any one at any 
hour of night with no more concern than by day. 
I would rather sleep upon a tombstone in a 
grave-yard all night than sleep in a comfortable 
bed in a respectable house, if I had to be alone. 
What is the retson? ° The accursed effect of 
childish superstitions which referred always and 
invariably to rooms in houses, to garrets, and to* 
cellars. 

After a half hour’s waiting, in. which I be- 
guiled the time by a smoke;. and. sauntered 
I heard footsteps 
about, but thought nothing of them. ‘They were 
cows, | supposed. I heard sighs, but smiled as 
[ thought how terrible they would be if I were 
in the house. ‘These sighs, I said to myself, are 
the breathings of the cows. But what about 
that face of horror? Could I account for that? 
I could not. 

**T am diseased,” said I; ‘‘ my brain is out of 


~ order; my optic nerve is affected. “Of course. 


‘That is why I see apparitions. This is what the 


4 tell 


y this time I thought that I would try the 
[I went into the barn to get the, 
lantern. I refrained from looking at the win- 
dow.’ I tried to hold my head averted. But 
there -~was some horrible faseindtion about it 
~which I could not resist. My eyes seemed 
drawn there. [ looked. 
Great Heaven! there was the horrible face! 
My blood froze in my veins. My eyes seemed 
Starting out with utter horror. “My hair bristled, 
cold chills passed over me, and it seemed as if my 
heart. stopped béating. .The face, deathly pale, 
dimly discerned, with its covering of cloth; the 


wild eyes, with the awful fascination of their - 


gaze—these were before me, and seemed like 
Death himself in visible form. Again the lips 
moved; yet, as before, no sound escaped. 

I stood frozen to the spot. My breath left 
me, my heart was still, my brain reeled. Had 
that. horror lasted one instant longer I should 
have fallen ecifher dead or at least senseless. 
Yet [I was spared this. As before, while I 
looked the face passed away, and with a low 
sigh, which seemed to my agitated senses to 


’ fill all the place, it disappeared. ‘ 


*Once more I rushed forth into the open air. 

A few minutes’ walk in the garden, under the 
serene open sky, sufficed to restore me. The 
calm face of Nature was before me, and oblit- 
erated all horror, and took away all dread of 
that other face. ‘The sweet face of Nature rose 
up over me, like the face of a mother who bends 
over her child as he starts up, shrieking from 
some terrible dream, and calms him, and soothes 
him, and seeks to lull him again to sleep. So I 
soothed myself; and [ blessed Nature, and I 
blessed the Creator also who had given me so 
deep a love for Nature that her yery presence 
could drive away all fear. : 

Once more in the open air footsteps, and sighs, 
and other sounds which arose, gave no more trou- 
ble than they would have given by day. These as 
they arose were scarce noticed, or;if they were, I 
easily referred them to the cows of the adjoining 
pasture field. 

I sat on a seat in an arbor gf the garden, and 
mused pensively. The charge from terror to 
peace was sweet indeed. The murmur of the 
night air soothed me still more. The dark 
‘Shadow of the house rose in front of me; but 
so long as I was not_inside its walls it had no 
terror. Let apparitions come in the open air if 
they chose, and I would face them with nerves 
of iron. They did not come. 

For more than two hours I remained sitting 
there, until at last I had used up all my tobacco. 
I had made up my mind to pass the night there; 
but after my tobacco had gone, it was necessary 


for me to get some more. It was in the house. 
Could I go after it? 

. Worse still, the lantern was in the barn. 
Daréd I venture again into that barn ? 


ness I made up my mind to try it. y con- 
scious of my weakness in the house, I determ- 


> ined not to turn my head toward that window in 


the barn, but to go straight to the lantern, turn- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left. Armed 
with the strength of this resolution, I ran to the 
barn, burst in, keeping my eyes only sufficiently 
open to see the light, seized it, and rushed out 
again. Nothing occurred. I heard no noise. 
1 had conquered at any rate in that trial. 

‘It was a small thing todo. It was a coward- 
ly thing, vet it was done; and out in the open 
air once more I felt triumphant. Now could I 
venture into the house? Why not? 

I did not stop to deliberate. I boldly entered, 
walked through the back entrance, from which 
I had come out, and passed along the hall into 
the front parlor. 

The house was an old-fashioned one, low, with 
the windows only a few feet from the ground. 
The blinds had not betn closed. The room 
looked cheerful and cozy. Oh, if I only might 
dare to sit quietly here and pass the night. 
Why not? Why not sit down and read and en- 
joy myself? 

I put my light on the table, and sat on an 
easy-chair to see how I could stand it. Strange! 
Already my nerves had grown excited. Faint 
moans seemed to sound afar through the house. 
Up stairs seemed to me to be a region of horror. 
The dark hall seemed also terrible. Suddenly I 
jumped up and lighted the hall lamp. Then I 
lighted another, which I placed in the opposite 
I strove to drive away the darkness, 
thinking that thus I would drive away fear. 

But my nervousness only increased. 

“Pooh,” said I, ‘‘I will put down the blinds 
and then I shall be relieved. 

I rose and walked to the window. 

Suddenly a sharp thrill flashed through me. 
Oh, my God! It had come again—the face of 
horror ! 

Yes, there it was, at the window; the white 
face; the cloth over the head; the large round 

yes; the lips that moved but uttered no sound. 


_I staggered back. The horror that came over 


me was intolerable. I fell to the floor with a 
freezing chill congealing all my blood, and bris- 
tling all my hair. 

I did not die. I did not faint. An overmas- 
tering fear held me. My face was hidden in my 
— The Terror impelled me to fly—and I 

ed, 

Forth I rushed, feeling as if the Thing were 
after me. I bounded out, and once more es- 
caped into the garden. 

' Ah me! how sweet was that outer world! 
The moon shone brightly. The winds murmur- 
ed sweetly. My fear fell from me. I was calin 
instantly and at peace. , 

Apparitions! These were possible to me, and 
terrible in the house; but outside I laughed at 
them. I walked up and down for some time. 

The house was surrounded by a high fence, 
which inclosed the garden and a yard. The 
front of the house faced the road. The barn 
stood without the inclosure, and opened on the 
yard, 

, After a time the garden inclosure grew weari- 
som@® and I determined to. stroll about. Go 
back into the house I would not... Indeed, such 
was now the terror within that I could not. Yet 
outside I was free from fear, and I thought sav- 
_agely how differently I would face that appayi- 

tion under the sky. § 

Eager to amuse myself with a stroll, I un- 
barred the garden gate, and went out into the 
field. ‘Then I walked around, and after a time 
I came out into the road in front. 

Scarcely had I reached the road when I saw 
something standing by the window of the parlor. 
The lights flashed brightly out, and one dark fig- 
ure stood plainly defined against this window. 
The front of the house was in the shadow, so 
that I could not see very plainly ; but this I saw, 
that this figure was staring into the roon® _ 

In a moment the thought flashed upon me 
that this was the thing that had been terrifying 
me. ‘There was no fear now—not a vestige. I 
was in the open air, and safe. A savage vin- 
dictiveness seized me. I would be revenged on 
this, whatever or whoever it was, that had dared 
to, subject me to such agony, and expose my 
shameful weakness. 

Silently, stealthily, and swiftly I rushed up to 
the window. The figure did not move. ~ I 
grasped it with both arms. 

A low moan escaped—a heart-broken moan— 
a moan which went to my own heart. , 

The face of the figure turned around. It was 
close beside mine: a white face, the brow over- 
shadowed by an overhanging hood or shawl; the 
lips white and: bloodless; the eyes large, round, 
and staring. The,face was close by mine. 

But I felt no fear. 

The eyes were lustreless. Alas! I saw all: 
‘life was there, but the light of life was extin- 
guished. Reason had fled. ‘These were the eyes 
of a maniac that glared into mine! 

The creature was a woman. She uttered no- 
thing but .fecble moans as she stared into my 
face. 

A maniac! She had come where she had seen 
lights shining, attracted by the glitter. She had 
caused my anguish, but had no thought of it; 
she had made me weak, but had not been con- 
scious of my weakness. 

And all my anger straightway turned into 
pity. 

‘The poor creature only moaned. 

She had no words to speak. Sighs and moans 
were her only language. 

I took her hand and led her gently after me. 


She followed unresistingly. I led around 


In the open air I felt bold, and in my calm- 


the parlor. I made her lie down on my sofa. 
I threw my dressing-gown over her. | 

She resisted not. She only moaned. 

Strange! This thing of terror had become my 
companion. I was no longer alone. 

All my fear departed at once. 

breathing being with me, and at once all super- 
stitious feeling vanished. Yet it was strange 
that the being who had inspired such horror 
should have been the very one to bring calm. 

There are some among my friends who would 
have felt far more horrified at the idea of passing 
the night with a maniac than facing an appari- 
tion. With me it was different. — 

I played for this poor creature soft, soothing 
music. Isangtoher. loffered herfood. ‘The 
music seemed to soothe her. ‘The food she would 
not take. 

The night passed quickly. 

On the following day < found out that she had 
wandered away from a company of insane people 
who had been taken out from an asylum in the 
neighborhood on a picnic. I restored her to her 
keepers. ‘They told me that her case was incur- 
able, and that she was often fearfully violent. 

After that night I did not venture to stay in 
the house, but went off, under various pretexts, 
to the nearest town every day till the family re- 
turned. 

Some persons would have been cured of super- 
stition by the result of that night. 

I am different. My superstition is as strong 
as ever, and prohibits mé from ever thinking of 
staying alone all night any where except out of 

oors, 


RUTH'S STORY. 


**In love! Of course you are; what good- 
looking young fellow ever goes through his first 
London season without a slight attack of the 

: 
‘Well, but, Rue—” 
** Well, but, cousin Fred; I don’t want to 
hear any thing more about it. I am tired of 
love; every body’s in love—Hester is in love, 
Godfrey is in love, you're in love, and, in fact, 
I'm the only person who is zot in love.” 

And Ruth, who had the downiest peach-color- 
ed cheeks, colored a most beautiful rich crimson. 

** What color is red ?” sung out her cousin tri- 
umphantly, and then they both laughed, Rue the 
heartiest, for when didn't she laugh, this same 
Rue? 

It was a large square room in a country house, 
a comfortable old-fashioned drawing-room, and 
the time wag the sweet month of June. The 
window lay open, and a great scent of roses 
filled the air both within and without. Far into 
the distance stretched the green of meadow- 
fields, the boundary of hedges, and beyond a 
‘range of purple hills. 

‘* Well, as you won't listen to my love-story, 
may I speak of something else? When is Mr. 
Urquhart coming to stay here?” 

** Next week,” Ruth answered, briefly. 

‘* May I abuse him, Rue ?” 

_-* As mneh as you please, Fred.” 

“*May I really? How kind! But I sha'n’t; 
it wouldn’t be fair.’ Where’s Hester ?” 

**Tn the garden.” 

**T shall join her there; perhaps she may 
listen to my love-story.” 

Perhaps she may.”’ 

And Ruth laughed again, and then he went 
out of the room. 

‘*Rue, mamma says you are to mend my 
frock. Look here; I tore it by mistake trying 
to get some ferns in the grove.” 

Rue turned her head from the window, where 
she had been following with sad brown eyes the 
tall figure of cousin Fred, as he went off across 
the terrace to join Hester in the garden. 

** What a sad child you are, Kit; you're al- 
ways a bundle of rags. Hand me my work- 
box. Here, kneel down and keep quiet.” 

Stitch, stitch, stitch, went the needle and 
thread, Kit eager to be off, following with her 
eyes every bird that drifted by the window, ev- 
ery figure that crossed the terrace. 

**T see Hester and Fred,” broke out the child. 
‘* Hester and Fred are always together now, ain’t 
they? Rue, may I go?” 

**Yes; run off, and don’t make a mess of 
yourself.” 

_ Away flew the little girl, and Rue fell to her 
stitching and her thoughts once more. ‘‘ Al- 
ways together now.” ‘Those words had given 
her quite a little start, and her thoughts made 
a journey back into a time when some one had 
been her property, and not Hester's at all. All 
that was changed now. She saw them coming 
toward the house laughing and talking; and as 
they came over the grass her thoughts were with 
other summer times. It was all over now. The 
. blue dappled sky, the forest of trees, thousands 

of roses blossomimg just as they used in those 
other long-ago days; and the man whom she 
had loved was far, far away—dead, perhaps, 
with a vast sea rolling between them. Ruth 
will never love another man more; she is carry- 
ing the memory of that one beloved one with 
her to a grave. ) 

**T am very fond of Rue; I wonder does she 
-know it, or is-there any use in my telling her 
so?” Fred said to Hester. | 

‘‘Don’t ask me; Rue’s a problem-which the 
family haye never been able to solve,” Hester 


answered. 

‘Do you think she likes Urquhart ?” 

haven't an idea.” 

** Do you know what I think of him, Hetty ?” 

‘* What ?” 

‘Phat he’s a snob and a fool. Shall I give 
you a little sketch of his way of living? He 
— Sunday in bed, reading John Bull and 

s 


us with a cigar. e drinks more 
brandy, diluted in soda and water, than any 


through the garden gate, into the house, and into | 


I had a living, ; 


three other men put together. He is well dress- 
ed, I confess, but-he owes Mr. Poole a little ac- 
count which that gentleman may go whistle for, 


Ian tell you. | ‘There is always a delicate odor 


of mille fleurs and bouquet damour about him, 
which becomes quite oppressive when he takes 
out his pocket-handkerchief. He stands in the 
window of the Junior Carlton half the afternoon 
to show the passers-by that he is a member. ° 
His own brougham takes him to dinner parties. 
He never gets up until three o'clock p.m., and 
he is never in bed before four or five o'clock 
A.M. ‘There ate some Hebrew gentlemen who 
claim acquaintance with him. He pretends to 
teach me billiards, and [ could give him fifteen 
in twenty. I don’t believe he ever handled a 
gun or a bat in his life; and he owns a grand 
little Arab that he’s afraid to mount. In fact, 
he’s a snob and a sneak, and I mean to tell him 
so some day:” | 

** He’s gentlemanlike in his manners,” Hester ~ 
said, quietly. 

** Ah, that’s just it! : I should like to write a 
pamphlet for young men, with a few hints how 
to get on with ladies. Walk as if you had a 


‘chronic pain below your waistcoat; look as if 


to one side ; speak, as—” 

‘* Fred, you re jealous, I’m afraid.” 

Whereupon Fred began to laugh again, he was 
such a good-humored fellow. 

‘¢ Rue, papa'wants you in the study,” a round- 
faced boy popped his head into the drawing-room 
to say, and Rue put by her work and hurried 


your collar would cut your head off if you turned 


away. 


y | 
‘* Well, papa?” . 

“‘Come over here. What do these bills mean?” 

She went over, and bent her head over a pile 
of papers on the table. Well she knew those 
bills; she had pored over them dozens of times. 

*** The housekeeping, papa.” 

‘*T know that,” he answered, tartly; ‘‘ but I 
tell you one thing, we must curtail ouf*éxpenses, 
or I sha’n’t beable to keep a roof over your heads 
soon. Why, here’s twenty pounds for a pack of 
children who ought to live on bread and milk.” 

Then Ruth, the drudge of the family, was al- 
lowed to gather up the unpaid bills and carry 
them off. 

‘** Rue, do you mean to accept Mr. Urquhart ?” 

‘* Not before he asks me, Fred.” 

*¢ But when he does ?” 

‘*'You shall stop behind the curtain and listen, 
my inquisitive cousin.” 

“* Rue, it’s wrong of you to flirt with him if 
you don’t mean to have him in the end.” 

Why, Fred, I’ve been flirting with you all 
my life, but I don’t mgan ever to marry you, 
even if you ask me, dear old fellow.” : 

She laughed, but the tears came to-her eyes. 


' What was ome to say to such a girl, laughing 


one minute, ¢rying the next? When he thought 
of her he grew provoked with her. Could she 
feel at all like other people? Could she even feel 
sorrow, or would not the sunshine break through 
her tears? | 

‘* You have no heart, Rue.” 

‘¢None, Fred. Now you have got that fool- 
ish idea into your head that because I laugh a 
great deal, and see the ridiculous in so many 
things, I can not ever be serious.” 

‘¢Tt would be hard to find a subject to make | 
omy think seriously upon,” he answered, shaking ~ 

is head. 


you think soindeed? Then you areun- 
just tome. You think I have no heart.” . 

And had) she—was she indeed so foolish? 
Ah, Fred! cousin Fred! 

She was a girl who had no sort of shyness 
about her, who was as full of fun and frolic as a 
summer's day is of sunshine; who might be met 
running about the house after the children, sing- 
ing and laughing with them; or who held sage 
Lord Burleigh councils as to how the cold leg of | 
mutton might be cut up and hashed to the best 
advantage ;, who laughed sometimes until the 
tears came into her eyes at her own queer ob- 
servations, and who, ten minutes later, was to be 
found dreaming in a morbid fit of the blues out 
in the starlight. The jolliest, kindest young soul 
that ever lived, whom the children loved and the 
servants worshiped. Other girls may have done 
more in their lives, but few so many little kindly 
offices for others. Where she got her spirits from 
was a mystery to every‘one, for never was there 
a more lamentable Castle Rackrent of a place 
than the Hermitage, her father’s place. A sick- 
ly invalid mother, who seldom left her room, wh’ 
left a house and nursery full of children in tle 
charge of a girl of seventeen. A poor book- 
worm of a father, who lived apart from the fami- 
ly in a sort of a world of his own, who only came 
upon the scene when there was a bill to be paid, 
or a whipping administered to one of the chil- 
dre | 


n. | 
I don’t know why I have taken this last chap- 
ter of Ruth’s life to write about, except that I 
was in need of some little remembrance of her, 
for she and her pleasant ways have fallen out of 
my life. Of what avail was all the love that my 
little Rue had gotten to herself when the time. 
came that God's hand was stretched out to gath- 
er the sweet spring flowers and bear them away 
to His own eternal garden, away from the “‘ evils 
to come?” Whether cousin Fred loved her, 
whether the children and their father could spare 
her, whether Hetty began to find out that life at 
the Hermitage without kind, patient Ruth would - 
become simple drudgery? No human love could 
avail. She died. 
The children stole in and kissed her white 
face, and then began tocry. Cousin Fred, away 
with Kis regiment in a far country, felt as if he 


‘| didn’t want ever to see the Hermitage again be- 


cause Rue was gone out,of it. 

The years go-over, and children’s voices sound, 
laughing and singing, through the rooms and in 
the garden. But Ruth never joins in their play, 
or peeps in to whisper ‘* Hush!” and a caution 
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that ** Poor mamma has a headache.” Some one 


plays and sings in the library of evenings where | 


she used to sing, but her young voice is singing 
in the celestial songs among the choirs of an- 
_gels. Ruth’s canary, a frail.little bird with a 
' poor worthless life sings all day in its cage,in the 
_ drawing-room, but the strong heart of its mis- 
tress is still forever and forever! 


THE RIVER OF TIME. 


Ou! a wonderful stream is the river of Time, 
As it runs through the realms of tears, 

With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme, 

And a broad'ning sweep and a surge sublime, 
That bends with the ocean of years. 


How the waters are drifting like flakes of snow, 
And the summers like buds between, - 
' And the year is the sheaf—so they come and they go 
On the river’s breast, with its ebb and flow, | 
As it glides through the shadow and sheen. | — 


There’s a musical isle on the river of Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing; e 
There's a cloudiess sky and tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as vesper chime, 
When the Junes with the roses are staying. 


And the name of this isle is the Long Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow— 
There are heaps of dust, but we love them so! 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of song that nobody sings, 
And a part of an infant’s prayer; . 
There's a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
‘And the garment that sz used to wear. 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 


By the mirage is lifted in air; 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar 
Sweet voices we heard in days gone before, . 
- When the wind down the river is fair. 


Oh! remembered for aye be that blessed isle, 

Ali the days of our life till night— 
When the evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closed to slumber a while, 

May our “greenwood” of soul be in sight. 


SUBMARINE DIVERS. 


Variots styles of apparatus have been ased 
to enable divers to remain for a long time under 
water. The principal means employed for this 

_ purpose have been the diving-bell and the diving- 
- armor. It is estimated that the natural constitu- 
tion of man unfits him for remaining under wa- 
ter with safety for more than two minutes at a 
time. By long practice it is said that the Indian 
pearl-divers of Ceylon are able to remain under 
water for six minutes. The artificial expedients 
contrived to render a longer stay under water 


_ » practicable consist of the diving-bell; of a par- 


tial covering for the body, made water-tight, 
with a metallic helmet protecting the head; or 
of water-tight metallic vessels inclosing the whole 
body, and furnished with flexible arms, and eye- 
plates of strong glass. At least 200 cubic inches 
= air per minute are required in order to sustain’ 
life. 
early as the beginning of the sixteenth century: 
But the use of this bell has been in a great de- 
gree superseded by the submarine armor, which 
allows the operator to remain longer under the 
surface, as he is supplied with fresh air by means 
of-a force-pump. ‘This armor was invented in 
1830, and has been since then greatly improved. 
In the recovery of treasure, and in the execu- 
tion of important works, it has been found of the 
greatest use. ‘The best armors now in use are 
those made of rubber and canvas, the rubber be- 
ing placed between two thicknesses of canvas. 
The covering for the head is metallic. The div- 


ers are supplied with air by means of a powerful ; 


three-cylinder air-pump. 

+ ‘Our illustration represents eight submarine 
divers recently employed under E. P. Harrine- 
Ton, Submarine Engineer (from whom we re- 
ceive the photographic representation from which 
our engraving is made), engaged in laying the 
foundation of the Kansas City Bridge over the 
Missouri River. A strong wooden caisson, 70 
feet long by 22+ feet wide, was constructed, and 
in this a masonry pier was built. The sand be- 
neath the caisson was removed by dredges, and 
the courses of masonry were laid as the caisson 
sank. ‘This process was carried on successfully 
until the caisson was lowered to within four feet 
of the bed-rock, when a close layer of boulders 
was encountered. The services of the submarine 
divers were required to remove these one by one, 
they working for a whole month, night and day, 
at a depth of about fifty feet below the surface of 
the water with 3000 tons of masonry above them. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Was there ever a May-day in New York when some 
of the valuables in the process of moving did not re- 
ceive a sprinkling of rain? Perhaps; but our mem- 
ory fails to recallit. Ifthere is no rain on that coming 
day, so charming in name, so dreadful in reality, there 
is certain to be dust in abandance, and all manner of 
disagreeable and uncomfortable things in the streets. 
And for a fortnight to come, as for a fortnight/past, 
all kinds of rubbish will clog the thoroughfares/ Then 
—may we hope for a cleansing time ? 

Moving day is a test Of temper and character; an 
ordeal through which few can pass with- credit to 
~ themselves—at least they do not. Every body feels. 
. like saying, in the words of the poet, but withont his 
jollity: 

“First of May, 
Clear the way! 
Baskets, barrows, trundles; 
Take good care, : 
Mind the ware! : 
Betty, where the bundles?” 

A word in your ear, gentle reader. If you are 
among the host of movers, you must expect to lose 
some of your goods and chattels in the confusion; but 
—don’t lose your temper. 

Freshets have been prevailing in all parts of the 


country. The Hudson River has risen Manes eee at 
Con- 


_ apy season for twelve years. The waters of 


necticut, Merrimac, Mohawk, Black, and St. Lawrence 
rivers have swollen into floods; railroad travel has 
been suspended on some routes; families have been 
driven from their dwellings by the inundation, and 
great damage has resulted. <A singular incident oc- 
curred near Troy. The store-house of the Glenn’s Falls 
Lime Company at Green Island, containing about 1500 
barrels of lime, was set on fire by the water slaking 
the lime, and the building was wholly destroyed. 

The fine group of statuary recently presented to the 
Central Park by several of our citizens has been lo- 
cated near the marble arch on the Mall. , The group is 
of bronze, and represents an Indian, accompanied by 
his dog, stealthily approaching the game supposed to 
be in.view. The loins of the Indian are girt by the 
skin of some wild animal. His left hand grasps his 
bow and arrow ; his right rests on the head of his dog, 
whose ardor he thus restrains. 4 

What ingenious creatures Frenchmen are! A 


French chemist, Monsieur Sacquet by name, has just , 
invented @ salt of iron, which may be mixed in the | 


substance of the various pastes and preparations that 
are put up for soup! ‘It makes these preparations 
keep longer, and imparts no disagreeable taste. 

‘¢ Hannah Tyler” seems not to be popular. She (or 
he), sheltered under an assumed name, and attempt- 
ing to injure the general reputation of the employées 
of the Government, finds that chivalry is not extinct, 
but that scores of vindicators arise to plead the cause 
of women who are unjustly slandered. — 

A novel style of head-dress—and the very latest too! 
—is a garland of tulips worn upon the head,so arranged 
that the heat of the)room causes the tulips gradually to 
unfold, displaying/ diamonds, rubies, and other pre- 
cious stones. The expense is trifling !! 

A few days ago a novel scene occurred at Washing- 
ton. While the Board of Registry was in session, and 
a long column of voters were in line pressing forward 
to have their names placed upon the list, a of 
seven women appeared on the ground escorted, or per- 
haps more properly, accompanied by two gentlemen. 
They presented a paper, in which they declared their 
belief that they were entitled to the right of suffrage, 
and requested that their names be placed on t#e list 
of qualified voters. Two of the applicants were: col- 
ored. The Board received the paper, and promised 
to give it due consideration, 

“Grace Greenwood,” ha been mated by news- 
paper gossip with a certain ‘“‘ Dr. Lippincott,” writes 
a spicy note to the Washington Star, telling who are 
not her husbands. She thinks she has some reason to 
complain of editors for assigning to her “so many 
amiable consorts.” The same disclaimer which she 
says she puts forth for the benefit of “‘ Dr. Lippincott,” 
she declares must also apply to Mr. J. B. Lippincott, 
the great publisher, and to General Lippincott, the 
door-keeper of the Senate. 

‘They are ‘all honorable men,’ doubtless,” she re- 
marks, in conclusion, *‘ but they are not my husbandé; 
and I hereby warn all persons against trusting me on 
their account.” . 

A lady living in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, has 
for the past few years suffered much from a nervous 
affection. She has used tea,freely; and her husband 
—a scientific gentleman—re¢tently analyzed her bever- 
age, and found that the coloring material was gypsum 
and Prussian diue, and that the amount in a pound 


‘of tea administered at once would produce instant 


death. 

Ghosts are making a sensation in the court-room. 
The real point at issue seems to be whether spirits can 
have their photographs taken or not? A certain pho- 
tographer has been charged with obtaining money 
under false pretenses. His mode of doing business ‘is 


The diving-bell was used in Europe as | to take the portrait of any person desiring it, and also 


to give on the same card the shadowy picture of some 
deceased friend. These spirit likenesses are said to 
be obtained by some spiritual'force. The matter 
——e to be as mysterious as the Rochester rappings 
—and\ probably has a similar origin. 

Report says that the latest Paris fashion in regard to 
hair is to evenly divide the entire head of hair between 
any two colors! A pearly white on one side and an 
ebony black on the other, or a fiery red and a brilliant 
green, makes a charming contrast ! 


The great depth of the snow in Vermont gave rise’ 


to the fear that the sugar crop would prove a failure 
this year; but the sunny weather made the sap flow 
freely for some weeks, and the supply fias been larger 
than usual. The maple sugar produced every year isa 
source of considerable income to the State, as well as 
a pleasure and luxury to residents, both old and 
young. 

Senators are said to be very polite to every body at 
the commencement of their term, but as crusty as 
possible when near the close of it, and they are not 
to be returned. The following instance is reported 
as authentic: A lady who wanted something of a cer- 
tain Senator sent for him one day shortly before his 
term expired. He came out looking so cross that she 
stammered out, “I fear you‘are very busy.” ‘I am,” 
was the reply. -‘I fear I have intruded.” ‘* You 
have,” glaring at her with ill-concealed impatience. 
‘* Might I ask if—if—” Then followed the request, a 
trifling one, bound up with ‘*‘ifyou please.” To which 
he replied, ‘*No, Madam, I do not please at all; 
good-morning !" and went ‘away. The lady burst 
into tears. : 

Children look at things in a fresh, simple way that 
is amusing and often charming. The matter of “not 
playing on Sunday” is a great puzzle to them we 
times. A story is told of a little Southern boy whose 
mother one Sunday bade him put away his toys, 
‘*Why can't I play Sundays, ma ?” said he, in a griev- 
ing tone. ‘ Because it’s God’s day, and God Will not 
love little boys that play on Sunday.” ‘‘ Well, ma,” 
returned the boy, “I'll bet God played on Sunday 
when he was little |" 

Another mother said to her son: ‘‘ Stevy, don’t your 
conscience tell you it is wrong to play with your top 
on Sunday?” ‘No, ma'am,” answered Stevy. ‘“ Very 
well,” said his mother; “if your conscience don't tell 
you it is wrong, go on.” Stevy put down his top, and 
sat some moments patiently waiting. After a while 
he took it up again, and said, ‘“* Well, I guess I might 
as well go on with my play, don’t hear my conscience 
say any thing.” a 

The great musical event of the season is the produc- 
tion of Rossini’s Petite Messe Solennelle. When the il- 


Justrious composer began to write this mass he was 


ever seventy-two years old. It was first privately re- 
hearsed March, 1864, in Paris, and was received with 
unbounded delight by the few privileged and critical 
auditors. The first public performance of the mass, 
as all know, took place at the Théatre Impérial Italien, 
Paris, Sunday, February 28, 1869, the seventy-eighth 
anniversary of its author’s birth. It was under the 
direction of M. Bagier: and Mile. Krauss, Madame Al- 
boni, Signor Nicolini, a | Signor Agnesi were the solo 
singers, Mr. Strakosch, who was for a long time an 
intimate friend of Rossini, paid Madame Rossini one 
hundred thousand francs for this great work, and from 
him Mr. Uimann purchased the right for Italy for fifty 
thousand francs. In England the Sacred Harmonic 
Society first presents it. Mr. Max Strakosch procured 
the right for America from his brother. Maurice, and 


before this paragraph meets the reader's eye, the mass 
will have been produced at the Academy of Music in. 
this city. Mise Kellogg takes the soprano part, Mad- 
ame Testa the contralto, Boetti the tenor, and Anto- 


‘nucci the bass. This mass, Rossini’s musical legacy 


to the world, is said to be worthy of the master. No 
praise can be greater, 

Parisian publishers offer some novel inducements 
to the public to subscribe to their journals.. Last year 
the Figaro gave to its readers a ball and a supper at 
one of the largest theatres in Paris. A child's paper, 
L' Educateur des Enfants, proposes to give each young 
reader an accordeon, with directions for playing upon 
it, but those who disdain such childish toys may take 
a kerosene lamp instead. The Paris offers this year a 
performance at the Opera, four subscribers being en- 
titled to a box. Le National bestows upon its sub- 


. scribers a box containing a hundred packets of twelve 
| different kinds of soup powder from a well-known 


manufacturer, twelve sonnets, and a guide to eti- 
quette. 

The twelve hundred operatives at the Lyman Mills, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, are to take their choice— 
either to be vaccinated or to be discharged. 


Street obstructions have been a common subject for 
complaint for many months—and with reason. The 
serious, practical question is, What can people do 
when the sidewalk on the right hand and on the left 
of their dwelling is absolutely impassable? The an- 
swer seems obvious—Walk in the road. But when 
the street happens to be undergoing the process of 
repaving —a work of time under present arrange- 
ments—and sidewalks are also blockaded with build- 
ing materials, what then? Some aerial conveyance 
is positively needed; for there are several localities 
in this most uncomfortabie condition. One is never 
sure on coming home at night whether he can reach 
his own domicile at all, except he wade through pools 
of mortar, and climb over fences of boards and bricks. 
These things ought not so to be. . 

Salt Lake City has a dry, bracing climate, equally 
free from extremes of heat and cold, and should be one 
of the healthiest cities in the world. Such, however, 
does not seem to be the case, though the habits of 


the people, rather than the climate, is the cause. By | 


actual statistics it is shown that the mortality among 
children is greater in Salt Lake City than any other 
‘in America, except New Orleans. Polygamists do 
not and can not properly attend to their children, 
and there is a general neglect of medical care. One 
Morman bishop in Salt Lake City has seventeen chil- 
dren buried in a row, and the longest graye-is not 
over four feet! Last year was an unusually healthy 
one, yet the death-rate in Utah exceeded that of any 
other State or Territory west of the Mississippi. 


The Abbé Deguerry, preaching to fashionable Paris 
against the fashions, during Lent, exclaimed: “Oh, 
my sisters, what can be the meaning of the slight 
covering you wear on your shoulders? What can, 
every evening, be the motive of the absence of sleeves 
to your dresses?’ With these eyes have I beheld la- 
dies of the most irreproachable character spending 
their whole evening in catching at their shoulder- 
straps lest their dresses should fall off entirely; and 
this is not from any feeling of propriety, but from 
the dread of inconvenience.” 

A somewhat novel Sunday evening entertainment 
was recently given at the National Theatre in Wash- 
ington. It consisted of readings by James E. Mur- 
doch of ‘‘Scriptural’and Sacred Literature,” commenc- 
ing with Addison's hymn, “‘ When all Thy mercies, oh, 
my God !” and concluding with a reading of the Lord's 
Prayer. Various Bible stories were read in connection 
with poems upon the same subjects. A large audience 
seemed highly pleased with the whole programme. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


‘*T wisn, Sally,” said Jonathan, ‘that you were 
locked in my arms, and the key was lost.” 


Tur Foor Guanve—Boots and shoes! 


A poor man once came to a miser, and said, ‘‘I have 
a favor to ask.” 
*So have I,” said the miser; “‘ grant me the first.” 


** Acree 
is,” said the miser, ‘‘that you ask me 
for nothing.” 


An InpvcemMEnt.—A m who advertises in a 
morning paper for a clerk holds out this inducement: 
** A small salary will be given, but he will have enough 
of overwork to make up the deficiency.” 


“A or Lasor”—A brick-field. 
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A Mitrrary Dog.—Recently in Paris, on the da 
when hunting began, a corporal of the Grenadiers o 
the Guard, pre wy by a dog, asked for a ticket 
for the animal at the 5 of the rail-baggage bureau. 

How much for this dag to Meline?” 

“Twenty cents.” 

‘“*What! twenty cents? and I, af a soldier, only pay 
four cents? Observe that this is a military dog — 
why it’s the dog of the colonel.” 

‘“*Dare say,” replied’the railroad man; “ but he isn’t 

uniform. 


Little igen by not so well posted in spiritual mat- 
ters as he might be. The other day, d g a discus- 
sion as to what constituted a Christian, Jimmy was a 
very earnest listener, and at last the remark was made 
that his father was a Christian. It came to him like 
a severe charge against his paternal; and, assnming 
a grave air, he said: “No, m papa isn’t a Christian ; 
he’s a member of the Meth is burch.” 


DOMESTIC SCENE. 


“Pretty time of night, Mr. M for you to come 
home—pretty time, three o’clock in the morning; you, . 
—_ mr Oy man in the community, and the father 
of a family.” 

“*Tisn’t three—it’s only one; I heard it strike. 
Council always sits till one o'clock.” 

‘“My soul! Mr. M——., you're drunk—as trne as I'm 
alive; you’re drunk. Jt’s three in the morning.” 

‘*¥ say, Mrs. M——, it’s one. I heard it strike one 
as I came around the corner, two or three timea.” 

His spouse could say no more; so she retired. 


A Curiosity.—A governess, advertising for a situ- 
ation, says “‘she is a perfect mistress of her own 
tongue!” 


“ OperaTIvE 


HE CAME TOO LATE. 


He came too tate! the toast had dried 
Before the fire too ee 

The cakes were scorched upon the side 
And every thing was pt ee 

She scorned to wait all night for one 
Who lingered on his way, 

And so she took her tea alone, ___,, 
And cleared the things away! 


He came too late! at once he felt 
The supper hour was o’er; 
Indifference in her calm smile dwelt, 
She closed the pantry-door ; 
The table-cloth had passed away— 
No dishes could\he see; 
She met him, and her words were.gay— 
She never spoke of tea! 


He came too late! the subtle chords 
Of patience were unbound ; 

Not by offense of spoken — é 
But by the slights that woun 

She knew he would say nothing now 
That could the pact ay: 

She bade him go and milk the cow 
And coldly turned-away! — 


He came too late! the fragrant steam 
Of tea had long since flown; 

The flies had fallen in the cream— , 
The bread was cold as stone; 

And when, with word and smile, he tried 
His hungry state to prove, 

She nerved her heart with woman's pride, 
And neyer deigned to move! 


“Lent sermons, 


. A STRANGE WANT. 
This is a strange want, clipped from an English 
journal: 
WANTED—A Paper Machifie Man, used to elephants, must be « 
steady and workman.—Address, stating wages, age, tc 
A man who is a machine, and who is also to be pa- 
per, is a sufficient worder. But he is to be ‘‘nsed to 
elephants” too! Would an acquaintance with rhi- 
noceroses, or a familiarity with hippopotami do as 
well? Because if so, we know hundreds of people 
who won't do. 


A CONUNDRUM, 
A Dap man seated at dinner, the other day, said to 


here is a co- 


s wife: 
“ Ell if you are good at guessin 
P wh should lose his tail 


nundrum for you: If the devil shou 
where would he go to get another one ?” 
After some time spent in guessing, she oe it up. 
‘¢ Well,” said he, “‘ where they re-tail spirits.” . 
Eager to get it off, she hastened to aSiady friend 
with: \ 
‘‘Oh, Marian, I have such a nice conundrum' Jve 
just told me of it. I know you can't guess (; Ifthe 
devil should lose his tail, where weuld ‘+ go to get 
another one?” 
Her friend Marian nang given it up 
** Where they sell liquor by the class 
Marian didn’t see the point of the jone, ° 


Persentep at Court” —lieing for debt. 


said: 
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ANDREW G. 
CURTIN. 


Tue Hon. AnprREw G. Cor- 
tTrn, who has been appointed by 
the President and confirmed by 
the Senate as Minister to Russia, 
was born at Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 2, 1817. His father 
was a rich iron manufacturer in 
Centre County. Mr. CurTIN was 
educated at an academy at Mil- 
ton, a small village on the Susque- 
hanna River, and read law in the 
office of Judge Rreep of Carlisle. 
He was admitted to the bar in 
1839, and entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession in his native 
village. From this time he en- 
gaged actively in political life, 
supporting the Whig party. He 
was elected Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1860, and was re-elected 
in 1863. During the war he ex- 
erted a very powerful influence in 
behalf of the Union, and was one 
of the leading spirits among the 
loyal Governors of the Northern 
States. Among the soldiers he 
was always popular on account of 
his constant zeal in their behalf. 
He was pressed at the Chicago 
Convention in May, 1868, for the 
Vice- Presidency on the ticket 
with General Grant; but the 
current being in favor of Mr. 
Cotrax, he caused his name to 
be withdrawn. He took an act- 
ive interest in the ensuing cam- 


paign, speaking in New York, . 


New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and other States. 

Our portrait, published on this 
page, is from a photograph taken 
a few days since, and is the best 
representation of the Governor 


which has yet appeared. 


\ 
JACQUES OFFENBACH. 


_ ALL of our readers who have en- 
joyed opera bouffe in New York, 
or who have looked upon the in- 
ventor of that institution as a sort 
of Orpheus — not leading his Eu- 
rydice from the under-world, but, 
on the contrary, leading the whole 
world devilward—will be glad to 
see the face of OFFENBACH, which 
we offer them on page 292. 

JACQUES OFFENBACH, the dis- 
tinguished French musical com- 
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poser, was born about 1822. He 

succeeded BARBEREAU as chef 
d’orchestre at the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais in 1847. At this epoch he 
was known as a composer of light 
and gay music, which had a run 
in the sa/ons: the most popular 
of these inspirations were da Cigale 
et la Fourmi; tle Corbeau; fe 
Savetier; le Rat; la Laitiére, etc. 
He was distinguished also as a 


- violoneellist. In 1855 he obtain- 


ed the privilege of the new thea- 
tre of Bouffes-Parisiens, in the 
Champs Elysées. His later pro- 
ductions, however, have been 
those which have made his influ- 
ence the most universal. Ja 
Belle Héléne, Genevieve de Bra- 
bant, and La Grande Duchesse de 
Gérolstein, transferred from Paris 
to New York, have created a great 
Surore. 

These productions have been 
brought ouf/in this.country under 
the best auspices. Both the act- 
ing andthe music have been ex- 
cellent. There is much in the 
accessories of the opera bouffe 
that has (and perhaps justly) 
given ‘offense; the ba/let is not 
over - delicate, and even the ex- 


_ purgated editions of the librettos 


are not by any means free from 
grossness. But music in itself is 
always pure; and we wonder that 
no attempt has been made to weed 
out the indelicacies of the French 
opera bouffe, retaining the light- 
ness and gayety of the music, and 
the. exquisite dramatic, features 
of the accompanying plays. 


CUTTING CORKS. 
WHILE nearly every branch of 
industry has had assistance of 
some kind, through the invention 
of labor-saving machinery, the 
manufacture of corks, which gives 
employment to a large number of 
human beings, remains about sta- 
tionary. A cork is a small thing 
at best; but the millions demand-. 
ed in all countries require a pro- 
digious army of hands to supply 
the market. 
Corks are. ordinarily fashioned 
a very sharp broad knife, 
which the cutter uses so adroitl 
that cutting a cork: of any size is 
the work of a moment.” But the 
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late Commedore* Le Barron, of the United 
States Navy, invented and patented a curious 
machine tor expediting the business many years 
ago, Which, though ingenious and at ffrst prom- 
ising. did not succeed. It was a kind of embry- 
otic kathe,-in which a strip of sheet cork, first 
cut into pieces about one inch square (or larger, 
according to the size of the intended cork) by a 
foot in length, revolved against the edge of a 
sharp knife, with a screwing motion, giving it a 


tapering shape, afterward to be cut into sections, 


giving variously sized corks. It was abandoned 
as being uncertain in action, and by no means 
able to compete with ordinary hand-cutters. If 
any one should happen to succeed in this desir- 


‘able effort to accomplish quickly and perfectly 


cork-cutting by machinery, it would not only be 
exceedingly remunerative, but would revolution 
ize the business entirely. ~ 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE WALPURGIS NIGHT. 


Mr. Turner slept, or pretended to, till nine 
o'clock; then he begah furiously ringing his bell. 
Rebecca came to him in her dressing-gown. 

the Times come, child?” he said. 

** How could it be come, pa ?” 


She dressed herself and went Eastward; she 
had got nearly to the South Kensitigton Museum 
before she got the Zimes, and she hurried back 
with it. Her, father sat up in bed while he 
opened it. After glancing at_a column or so, he 
said, ‘* What a thundering lie!” | 
“* What, pa?” 
‘Philpott & Co., Limited,” he answered, 
** bankrupt for £800,000. Why, child, I could ac- 
count for £1,200,000. I will have another nap 
after that. If any genteel looking man calls, 
tell him—well, tell him he had better call som 
where else. We know too much here.” 
What between Turner’s wildness of the night 
before, and his shrewd jocularity now, poor Re- 
becca was utterly puzzled. One thing she knew, 
and that was that Morley, Hartop, and ‘the nev- 
er-seen Hetty were all at/Sea, that her father’s 
mind was going, and that she with her affec- 
tionate heart were alone in the world together. 
One can’see how our nation has developed by 
turning over old novels; for one, over Dombey 
and Son, written by Dickens, a man not unac- 
quainted with the ways of this world, but by our 
new lights rather behind his time, in a few par- 
ticulars, 
For instance, Mr. Dombey goes bankrupt for 
the mean-sum of one hundred thousand pounds. 
“That was all very well in 1848, but we have im- 
proved on that since. Mr. Perch, the messen- 
ger, congratulated himself on the fact that Dom- 
bey had gone for ‘‘one hundred—thousand— 
pound.” ‘That is but a small smash now. Great, 
and heretofore trusted names in trade, seem to 
be vying with the worst of the old aristocratic 
scoundrels, and beating them hollow. ‘The fright- 
ful recklessness of the habitual gambler, Lord 
Mornington (about £700,000, leaving no one un- 
paid in the end), or that of the unhappy boy just 
dead (some £200,000), is fairly beaten out of cal- 
culation by the deficiencies’ of some of the clear- 
est and best heads in the world of business... How 
these men can keep sane under such a night- 


0 


mare of hopeless debt is the wonder to some. 


See if this little case of the Philpotts is over- 
stated in any way. Do.we not all know of an 
honored (justly honored) member of the House, 
now dead and beyond trouble, who sat lsat thon 
any one at the House; sat through the most 
wearisome of business, sooner than go home? 
There was a leaden weight of £300,000 on that 
‘man’s soul. ‘That hopeless deficiency of capital, 
which well used would have saved Bethnal Green, 
or the Isle of Dogs, from their present state, 
hanging on his mind, hanging round his n 

It was no error of his, but of younger branches 
of his family. He was one of the purest, best, 
and noblest of men, but condemned to silence 
for the love which he bore to his family. 

Such an old age is not good, to think about. 
Better to study William Blake, when he is most 
wildly melancholy, and most unutterably sad. 
Still in Blake’s deepest sadness there is always 
tenderness and hope. And so we should think 
of this poor member, who had never one selfish 
thought in his heart. ‘Turn to Blake's great 
master-piece, Death's Door* (which I have known 
since I was six years old, and which never palls 
on one), when you think of an old man, dishon- 


_ ored through no fault of his, creeping to his tomb, 


as Sir Gorham Philpott was to his. 

‘The younger members of a dishonored family 
will, however, sometimes make a fight to save 
what can not be saved, more particularly where 
there has-Heen criminality. Young Philpott was 


* Notes are very unpopular, but one seems necessa- 
ry here. The piece I mean is to be found at p. 224 of 
Gilchrist's Life of Blake, but has been copied many 
times. A bent old man, doubled up with age, is hob- 
bling On crutchés into a yanit. He is not well clad, 
and the winds of the world are blowing on him from 
Wehind, and helping him toward the dark doorway— 
a half-open iron door set in Cyclopic stone-work. e 
attitude and gait of the old man wwe as far as my ex- 


perience oes, not only unapproached but unapproach- 
able. Many Frenchmen—and a few E aie... 
can paiit.action in donble-quick time. Blake here 


has expressed action, not in double-quick time, or 
even in quick time, but in slow time. I have no space 
to descant on the marvelous sentimental beauties of 
this wonderful piece, worthy to rank with Michael 
Angelo’s Lorenzo de Medici. Below the feet of the 
old man, dimly Seen in the darkness, are the barred 
windows of the charnel-house, to which we must all 
come. But above and aloft, in blazing sunlight, is the 
newly-awakened figure of a young man rising naked 
and wondering into the wonders of the new life. 


“Go Eastward, child, and meet it. Quick, 


| 


distinctly criminal. He had forged more boldly 
than Sir John Paul. He was, unlike that man, 
dissolute, dissipated, and utterly reckless. He 
was perfectly safe if he could recover his own 
forgeries, and he knew that Turner had them all. 
Could he get those forgeries in his own hand, he 
was well provided for. With a view to these 
contingencies he had bought heavily in foreign 
funds, denying himself every kind of luxury to 
do so. In the case of a mere bankruptcy, these 
funds could noi be tracked; but in the case of a 
criminal prosecution, his money was of little value 
to’him, for he would spend his time at Portland. 
This made him des te. 

Another thing made him still more desperate. 
This young forger was a very handsome young 
fellow, of good manners. And his family had 
caused him to make a great alliance with another 
great house. And so he had married, somewhat 
against his will, one of the most beautiful and 
charming women ever born. . | 

He married her first, and fell in love with her 
afterward, as is often the case. His love for her 
grew as time went on; her exquisite grace, her 
perfect equable temper, her beauty, her deference 
to him, her intelligence—all their effect on 
him. And after two years he awoke one morn- 
ing, by her side, and saw the whole of his very 
ghastly position. He was a felon, who might be 
in Cold-Bath Fields to-morrow, and she thought 
him an honest and respectable man. 

**She would stand the bankruptcy, but she 
could not stand that,” was what he said. ‘‘ By 
the Lord, I have a good mind to tell her the 
whole business and get it over.” 

So it happened one morning that Mrs. Phil- 
pott, turning over in her bed, found her husband 
kneeling at the bedside with the sheets bathed in 
blood. ‘‘I have hurt my head,” he said. ‘‘I 
got out of bed incautiously and have broken my 
head over the dressing-table.” She was piteous 
and tender over his accident ; little thinking that 
the young man in his mad despair had rushed 
against the wall. Enough of such things; the 
man was desperate. 

His desperation little matters to us save that 
he brought it to Turner’s house, and so involved 
our Rebecca and. her dog Mab. In a little story 
about homely facts like these, one has not room 
for one’s rascals. Neither has one the genius of 
Shakspeare to develop one’s rascal (Falstaff) 
urftil loving gets to be right, and one loves him. 

Rebecca said to her father, ‘‘ Pa, haven’t you 
made a great mess of it ?” 

“*'Very great indeed, my dear.” 

‘* Why don’t you tell the whole truth, pa?” 

**'Because I should be in Cold-Bath Fields 
Prison, my dear.” 

** But we can‘t come out of it, dear pa, any 
way.” 

‘*My dear child,” said Mr. Turner; ‘‘the 
- whole thing is .a stalemate at chess. No one 
| dare move for his life. 1 have Seen worse mud- 
dled matters than this got through;” And in- 
deed he gave her proof. 

*‘' Why, even in Paul’s case,” he said, ‘‘if it 
} had not been for a high-minded and indignant 
parson the whole thing would have dropped 
through. I tell you, child, that you don’t know 
business. Nobody is safe except a magistrate’s 
butler. I am very, very tired again, Rebecca. I 
am going to die.” 

‘*Pa, you had better go to bed again if you 
talk such nonsense as-that.” 

‘*‘T am going, my dear. I shall sleep through 
the day, and wake at night. ‘They will try the 
house to-night. Be ready for them.” 

** How shall I be ready for them, father ?” 

**Bless the girl, I don't know. Ducetoy’s 
deeds are in the iron safe. Philpotts’ papers are 
in the box under my bed. Do the best you can, 
child; I am horribly drowsy—deadly drowsy. 


} They will try the house to-night, and if the house 


gets into the possession of the police, I can’t say 
what will happen. Go and see to matters, I am 
going to sleep.” | 
Rebecca, seeing that there was nothing more 
to be got out of her father, did probably the 
quaintest. and most indiscreet thing which she 
ever did in all her life. Matters were very des- 
perate with her. Anticipated disaster been 
familiar with her for some time. But here was 
disaster itself. Disaster of the very worst kind. 
She knew perfectly well that in the opinion of 
experienced lawyers about the great bankruptcy 
| of the Philpotts, her father must sooner or later, 
through his folly, be involved. How deep she 
knew not. Her father, with the highest motives 
possible, had broken the law. She went for ad- 
vice and assistance to people whom she dreamed 
had hati some experience that way themselves. 
i" was twelve o'clock, high noon, when she 
put her hat on and stepped across the lane to 
‘Mrs, Akin. | 
Mrs, Akin was in a deluge of soap-suds. She 
took in washing. Rebecca said to her, ‘*‘ Mrs. 
Akin, is your husband at home ?” 
** Dear Miss,” she said, ‘‘no. He is out with 
his barrer. There is some husbands, Miss, which 
you will find yourself, when you‘are married, and 
a nicer gentleman I never see, I am sure; who 
objects to any washing at home at all, but wants 
it all put out, and I am sure I hope for your fa- 
vors, Miss. Some will stand one washing-day 
in the week, and some won't. But my dear 
man, he has a washing-day every week, and never 
grumbles. He may come round home to dinner, 
Miss; but I ask you to look at his little home, 
full of damp linen; you are a-sneezing yourself. 
If he comes home, shall I make him step across ?” 
**If he would be so good,” said Rebecca. 
**He would step further than that for you, 
Miss,” she said; ‘‘ there is a little one in heaven 
pleading for you with us, Miss. The old fellow 
shall come across. | 


* To meet any c of want of verisimilitude from 
peo? one not acquainted with the goes | classes as 
well as myself, I have reproduced actual dialogue. 


One has no reply to 


| 


| want to know amine Did you ever hear aman 
cross-examined ?’ 


send so much down stairs as they do. I don 
‘| want no cross ination, unless I can No.. 


: which is a pity. A t 


not call again, Mr. Spicer,’ they says; and that 


Rebecca left the coster-monger’s wife—not a 
noticeable woman in any way—and went next 
door, to the chimney-sweep’s wife, who was de- 
cidedly a noticeable person. 

She was a very stout, florid woman, with all 
the ill temper which is produced by the accumu- 
lation of fat round the heart; she scowled on 
Rebecca. | 

‘Is Mr. Spicer at home, please?” she asked. 

‘*No, he ain’t.” 
 **T am very sorry for that, for I wanted to 
speak to him.” 3 

** What about ?” 

**T only wanted a little advice,” said Rebecca. 

. **T can give you some of that. Don’t you go 
trampolineing about with those Methodist par- 
sons too much. They are no good.” 

‘*T shall not have the chance of doing so any 
more, Mrs. Spicer,” said she. 

** And a good job, too. And now you have 
come to us for advice, I'll advise you a little 
more. Don’t you, come here unsettling my 
man’s mind, and getting him to chapel, and set-. 
ting his mind to the keeping of the law about 
the boys. Why, I suppose your advice has cost 
me a cool £20 a year. He won’t send a boy up 
a flue now since he has taken to consort with you. 
And, if you knew any thing at all, you would 
know there was flues which could not be swep’ 
without boys. And our connection resents it 
naturally, My man says, ‘It is agin the law,’ 
and they make answer, ‘Do you accuse us of | 
abetting an’ breaking the law?’ and he, with his 
spirit, makes answer, ‘I do.” ‘Then you need 


is your doing.’ 

*““You are very impertinent and entirely 
wrong,” said Rebecca; ‘‘if I have prevented 
Mr. Spicer, my. very good friend, from sending 
boys up these horrible chimneys, I am very glad. 
I would have any one transported who sent those 
children up the chimneys. I want to know when 
Mr. Spicer will be at home.” | 

**Then you just sha’n’t. I don’t want him 
near yours. ‘There’s worse gone on in that 
house than sending boys up flues. Better send 
a boy up a flue than chuck a woman down stairs. 
You sha’n’t see him—you sha’n’t seehim. Lawk, 
old man, is that you?” : 

It was indeed that worthy chimney-sweep, 
who had been awakened by his wife’s voice, and 
had heard the whole of the argument while he 
was dressing. And a very fine, grave-looking 
man Mr. Spicer was, too; ugly, but rather 
grand, owing none of his good looks to his com- 
plexion, which was rendered very pale by daily 
applications of soot. He laid his hand on his 
wife’s shoulder, and with the cool determination 
which seems almost a spécialité in his trade,* 
beckoned to her to retire, which she did, per- 
fectly dumb. 

** We will walk across the road, Miss, if you 
please,” said Mr. Spicer, and he led the way, 
As soon as they were clear of the house he said, 
*“The best woman in the world, Miss, if you 
only knew it.” | 

**So I should fancy,” said Rebecca; ‘‘she 
don’t like me; but there are many others who 
don’t. In fact, I don’t at all like myself.” — . 

**Indeed, Miss!” said Mr. Spicer. 

. **No,” said Rebecca; ‘‘I don’t like myself at 
all. I don’t hate myself, Mr. Spicer; I only dis- 
like and despise myself. For you know, Mr. 
Spicer, [ am a most contemptible fool.” 

**Indeed, Miss. Now, I should not have 
thought that, unless you had told me. But it is 
no doubt true. You are better educated than I 
am 


‘** You are not a gentleman, Mr. Spicer,” said 
Rebecca, laughing in spite of herself. 

‘*No, Miss; but in what particular ?” 

** When any one accuses themselves to a gen- 
tleman, Mr. Spicer, the gentleman excuses them. 
Now, you have confirmed my view of myself, 
doubtless from politeness; but still, you are no 
gentleman. You should have told me that I was 
one mass of wisdom; as it is, you have merely 
confirmed my opinion, somewhat emphatically, 
that I am a contemptible fool.” | 

‘*T only meant to mind my manners, Miss; 
and my manners tell me that you should never 
contradict a lady. ‘That is what Mr. Hagbut 
calls the unwritten law. That is about the size 
of that.” if , 

“* Well,” said Rebecca, ‘‘ we must not joke any 
more, Spicer; I am in serious trouble.” 

‘* We know all about it, my dear Miss,” said 
Spicer; ‘‘the only question is, When and 
where ?” 

‘* The when is to-night, I am afraid; and the | 
where will be inside the house.” 

** Then there is no reason for much talk, Miss. 
The least said the soonest mended. Bob and I 
will come in and lay down any where.” | 

‘* But I want to explain to you,” went on Re- 


*“¢ Just exactly what we don’t want, Miss. We 


** No.” 

‘*Ah! Ifthe grand jury would take the trou- 
ble to follow some of their ‘ true bills’ down stairs, 
instead of going off to play billiards, they wouldn’t 


Tell me and Bob what you want done, but no- 
thing ‘more. 

man who cares“for the opinions of the most able of 
the weekly press, writes in fetters—asIdo. I suppose 
I should do otherwise; but abuse gets a me 
thing after a time. 

* Chimney-sweeps are but little known or under- 
stood. Very few people know that that ndid young 
man Sadler, who raced Kelly himself so hard the other 
day, was a chiminéy-sweep. I was trying once to make 
peace | bricklayer ) and a 
wor {(Letwell). Old Harris struck out in 
pride of family ; Letwell's sister {I think) had married 
a sweep, Old Harrie.afterward got two months for a 
violent breach of the revenue laws, about which I had 


‘¢Can Mr. Akin and you sleep together in one 
garret? And can you know nothing at all ?” 

‘* We can sleep together well enough, and we 
can easy manage holding our tongues, if there is 
nothing told us to talk about.” 

‘* Then come about ten o’clock, please, and [| 
will have every thing arranged for you.” 

| 

Her father slept all day, but at night got up 
and dressed himself, and took dinner and wine. 
Then, setting all the doors open, he walked up 
and down the house. ‘ At the last she told him 
what she had done; and he, having got feeble 
and ill again, was persuaded to go to bed, with 
his clothes and his pistol all ready.. 

‘*T shall not sleep a wink,” he said ; and say- 
ing so, laid his weary head over, and was asleep 
in one moment. 

Then Rebecca began her tiger walk up and’ 
down the house, until Mr. Akin and Mr. Spicer 
turnedin. Mr. Akin, a scientific and experienced 
hand, got Mab, and put her to-sleep in the small 
of his back ; which, as he explained to his com- 
panion, was the wakefulest place of all for a dog. 
Mab was well enough content, and scarcely rec- 
ognized her mistress during her frequent visits to 
her two sleeping friends. For they soon slept, 
after'a consultation about taking off their boots. 
Mr. Spicer could never, he said, gkeep well in his 
boots, unless he was three-quarterson. But Mr. 
Akin, having pointed out to him that this job 
would come to rough-and-tumble in any way, or 
might come to Chevy-high-ho the grinder, Mr. 
Spicer determined to sleep without even the re- 
moval of his boots; which determination he put 
in force with the rapidity of a man who has to 
do his day’s work long before other people are 
awake. 

It was a wild night, dripping wet, with great 
rushes of wind from the westward—the middle 
of a wild spring—when Rebecca began her night 
watch. She set dim candles in different rooms, 
and began her walk up and down; going from 
her own room along the main passage ‘at the 
head of the stairs toward her father’s door, and 
passing that to the room where her two indiffer- 
ent, honest friends slept and snored. 

The wind hurled at every window and door in 
the crazy old house; and, with an ear tuned to 
concert-pitch by anxiety and nervousness, she 
listened for something more than the wind, but 
nothing came. | 

It would have been less dreary, perhaps, had 
the night been silent and still. But the dreari- 
ness of that house to one listening for suspicious 
sounds, and hearing a hundred, was terrible, even 
before the lane was still and asleep. After that, 
terror grew into horror, and horror into a kind 
of temporary loss of judgment. . 

Dim, inexpressible, causeless terrors come, I 
believe, on the most prosperous of us when we 
wake in the night in the dark. I know a mili- 
tary officer of good repute, excellent courage, re- 
spectable fortune, and without one solitary anx- 
iety in this world, who takes his recreation in 
these sad, solitary hours, by thinking of death. 
By putting to himself that he must die some time 
or another, and trying to make out what the last, 
horrible hour will be like. Rebecca’s fantasies, 
this night, were scarcely more reasonable than his. 

There was very little cause for fear of any 
kind: there was nothing of what some call sen- 
sational about her position. She was splendidly 
protected. Her father had done a-very quaint 
thing, but she had practically checkmated all con- 
sequences. Still, she was in a state of nervous 
anxiety; and that anxiety became precordial, 
and made her start with inexplicable terrors at 
every sound, and in passing every dark place. 
The physical effect of this nervousness was to 
make her knees tremble, and so cause her to 
walk unsteadily. ‘The mental effects of it were 
still stranger. 

For her anxiety began to take a single point 
8 its culminating one. I do not think that this 

is by any means a rare case. A man confused 
in ruin, brought on by an accumulation of causes, — 
will say that-he always knew that the beginning 
of it was-some twenty-pound speculation. <A 
man, dazed, stunned, and ruined by his wife’s 
death, will attribute it to her swallowing a pin 

n years before, after his neighbors had been 

earing her bark her heart out all the winter with 
tubercular disease of the lungs. Not well chosen 
as examples, possibly, but which will do. When 
people’s minds are confused they will pick out a 
caus@_ for a particular form -of anxiety, seldom 
the right one. Rebecca did on this occasion. 
The door behind Carry’s bed—disused, and lock- 
ed and bolted for so many years—was the point 
she fixed on as the most horrible and dangerous 
point in the house. 

It communicated, as the reader may remem- 
ber, between the used portion of the house and 
the unused. Since her mother’s death, that back 
staircase and all the adjacent part of the house 
had been closed up, and had been a mystery and 
a horror*t} them. In very early days, as early 
as Rebecca could remember, Carry used to have 
a habit of shrieking out suddenly in the night 
that some one was trying the door; after which 
she would fly, in her night-gown, and leave Ke- 
becca in the terror of death. And now, on this, . 
to her, as she believed, supreme night, Rebecca, 
with a solitary candle feebly lighting up the great 
room, stood before that door, and thought of 
what lay behind it. 

What was there, locked up for twenty years, 
behind Carry’s bed? The skin of her head had 

a cold, nervous creeping in it (which is what the 
romantic people. mean when they say that So- 
and*so’s hair stood on end). She had a horror 
on her which was indescribable, as awful as the 
horror which occasionally precedes death ; it had 
a somewhat singular effect on her, for she moved 
Carry’s bed out of the way, and looked at the 
door; and as she did so she saw that the handle 


warned him; so I suppose there was no er ques- 


4 


was softly turned, and some one pressed on the 
door from the outside, — 
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~ One bolt and the lock was all that. opposed 
her. She had got into a state of horror by soli- 
tude and mystery, One simple physical move- 
ment, even of a door-handle, restored her to hers 
self in an instant. ‘‘ We wil get this through, 
my gentleman,” she thougl! ., with a low laugh ; 
and suddenly and dextrously unlocked and un- 
bolted the door, threw it open, and said, ‘* Walk 
in, if you please.” ei 

No one was there. There was nothing before 
her but a dark passage, ending in darkness. ‘The 
solitary glance at her feet showed her, not only 
that no one was there, but that no one had been 
there.at all. The dust of twenty years, so light- 
ly laid by the hand of ever busy Nature, was un- 
touched. The foot of a spider might be traced 
on it, but not that of a man. The door had been 
tried by hands not of this world. 

So her horror revived again tenfold; but, in 
her obstinacy, she went on into the passage. And 
as she went she turned round and saw the marks 
of her own footsteps in the dust. She was the 
first there. ‘There were no other footsteps. ‘The 
door had been tried by a ghost: and she went 
on until she came to the head ot the stairs, at the 
foot of which her mother ha: been picked up 
dead. And as she looked down them her candle 
struck against something, and she saw that it 
was a halter hanging from the ceiling, with a 
noose in it, ready for any man to put his head 
into. Had there been a corpse as ghastly as that 
of Bewick’s over the trout-stream in it, she could 
not have been more unutterably terrified. She 
fled swiftly, with some member of the other 
» world’s skinny hand entwined in her back hair, 
with a view of detaining her and showing her a 
little more. But she was strong and resolute ; 
and when she had got back to her bedroom, lock- 
ed and bolted the door, put Carry’s bed back, 
and found her back hair unruffled, she began to 
belfeve that she had been making a fool of her- 
self, and thought she would go and look at her 
friends. 

Mr. Akin was what you may call a violent 
sleeper. Like the famous Hackney-coachman 
of our youth, Tamaroo, whatever he did was 
done with fury and effusion. The frantic phys- 


j¢al exertion which that young man had to go. 


thro: in going to sleep would have ruined some 
consiitutions, It was a University race to him 
going to sleep, and a ten-mile handicap (he start- 
ing from Scatch) for him to wake up again. At 
this time he was quiescent. He had taken off 
his velveteen coat, strangled himself with the 
arms round his neck, and suffocated himself by 
ramming his head info one of the hare-pockets. 
He likewise found it Trecessary to cross his left 


leg over his body, and hold on tight by his left - 


boot with his right hand. It was impossible, in 
regarding this young man in his sleep, to avoid 
wondering what Mrs. Akin thought of it. 

In a similar way, when one looked at Mr. 
Spicer at rest, one wondered whether Mrs. 
Spicer, in spite of accumulating wealth and good 
position, did not wish that there might be a few 
alterations in trifling details. For Mr. Spicer, 
though a quiet sleeper, lay on his back, and 
spread himself out in every possible direction, 
snoring magnificently. And, moreover, he talked 
in his sleep, very constantly, as people who sleep 
under constant expectation of being awakened 
always do. And Rebecca heard him say, as she 


watched them for a moment, ‘‘ Janes mother is - 


alie. The chaney and tea-spoons was give to you 
by word of mouth.” | 

- This was realistic enough to do away with the 
folly of the deserted staircase ; her father’s con- 
duct dissipated her silly terror much more. 

He was sitting yp before his writing-table, ex- 
amining papers and accounts. “ Come in, old 
girl,” he said. ‘‘Is there any news?” 

‘* There is none yet, father,” she said. ‘* How 
are you to-night?” 

‘‘T am better, my love; hard at work, you 
see.” 


‘* My dear,” he said, ‘‘ believe an old man. 
-Mere work never hurt any one in this world. 
Just look at the lives of our public men. Those 


who have lived the longest are generally found to. 


have worked the hardest. Work don’ kill: ex- 
citement does. This mechanical work whicli i 
am doing now is doing me more good than a 
doctor’s shopful of medicine. Where have you 
been ?” 


“T have been frightened, father. I opened 


the door behind Carry’s bed, and I got utterly | 


terrified. ‘There was a rope there with a noose 
to it, as though one was going to hang himself 
silly child, to frighten yourself \.. 
fancies when there is real danger abroad. hiat 
is the rope of the old bell which hangs in the 
cupola,” 
‘*Gracious me!” said Rebecca. ‘‘ What a 
gaby I must have been not to think of that /” 
‘*Did you see many ghosts?” said Mr. Tur- 


‘¢ A dozen or two. One of them turned the 
handle of the door, under my nose.” 

‘* A ghost, you think? -Be sure.” 

‘*Oh yes, a ghost. The dust on the staircase 
Was quite undisturbed.” 

‘* You are sure of that ?” 

‘¢ Yes, Iam quite sure.” 

‘¢ Because we must mind that they do not get 
in that way.” . 

‘*T will put my sheets on Carry’s bed, and 
sleep there,” said Rebecca. e 

‘*T would if I were you,” said her father. 
‘*Ho! They will not come to-night.” 

‘¢ Will they come at all, father?” | ) 

‘‘They will most certainly come, one would 
fancy. But they will come soon, I should think. 
It is possible that they have been round the house 
to-night, and have seen us moving. Leave-those 
two good fellows to sleep here for another night 
or so.. We can reward them.” 


emphasis. 


‘*Pa,” she said, ‘‘is it wise of you to work ?” . 


Morning dawned, and there was no sign of 
any burglary. Rebecca had a consultation with 
r. Spicer and Mr. Akin before they went away. 

‘* My opinion is, Miss,” said Akin (and Spicer 
hung on his words as on those of an expert), 
‘**that they won't try it on until every thing is 
quiet. Is it plate, Miss, or is it jewels?” 

‘* Neither,” said Rebecca. ‘‘ Papers.” 

Spicer and Akin looked at one another and 
laughed. ‘‘ Lord love you, Miss; that accounts 
for the swell being in it. Papers, oh? Hell 
get another professional hand—we sprung one— 
and they will make a mess of it at last. Have 
you got a pistol, or any kind of fire-arm ?” 

‘* We have pistols; but I am a little afraid of 

em ” 


** Well, we will sleep here, turn and turn about, 
for a week. Arter that, if you hear any thing 
fire your pistol and we will be with you. The 
little dog is your best alarm. I wish you and 
your father slept closer together. You trust to 
us and the little dog.” 

‘**Do you know any thing about the part of our 
house which is shut up?” asked Rebecca. 

‘‘The part underhe bell-tower, Miss? No, 
I don’t, and I don’t Want to.” 

‘*Come with m#then,” said Rebecca. ‘*‘Good- 
morning, Mr. $picer, and a hundred thanks.” 
one with Rebecca, exhibited a 
gness to follow her. Still you 
ly mistaken if you fancied that a 
eockney was neither chivalrous nor superstitious. 
He would sooner have fought any man within a 
mile than have followed Rebecca. He would 
sooner have seen a man privately hanged than 
have gone into the disused part of the house, 
‘where the accident was.” 

But she took him to:her bedroom. ‘‘ You 

see, Mr. Akin, you know more of this sort of 
thing than I do.” 
have done.) ‘‘Iam going to put my bed across 
this door. 
come with me.” 
' Akin followed most unwillingly, though it was 
broad day. ‘* Do you see these footsteps?” she 
asked, when they were in the passage; ‘‘ they 
are mine last night. Do you see any others ?” 


There have, been: no footsteps but those of 


yourn for twenty years, Miss,” said Akin, with 
** Are you going any farther ?” 

** Yes,” said Rebecca; ‘‘L want to see what is 
below.” 

And she led the way down the stairs, Akin fol- 
lowing in the same state of mind as Shimei. 

‘You are quite right,” she chattered, ‘‘ the 


Stairs are piled with dust. It was all my fancy 


last night about some one having got in here. 
There is not a foot-mark on the dust. See, here, 
at the bottom of the stairs, is a shoe with a blue 
rosette; I will have that.” 

‘*<Come away, Miss, and leave it alone,” said 
Akin, sharply; ‘‘there is ghostesses enough 
without yourn.” For Akin had a shrewd ‘sus- 
picion that this shoe had been left there after the 
removal of Rebecca’s mother from the very sanre 
place. 

Rebecca got scared also; and came back with 
him somewhat hurriedly, with the ghost feeling at 
her back. But she brought the shoe with her too. 

‘*If you put your bed across that door, Miss,” 
said Akin, ‘‘as you propose, you stop ’em that 
way. ,I can’t make out myself which way they 
will come. There is plenty if we leaves watch- 
in 

‘* Do you think they will come at all, Mr. 
Akin?” said Rebecca, confidentially. 

** Will they come? I gather that there is 
forged papers. I gather that there is a swell 
with cash. I gather that the governor has those 
papers here. And that swell will come after 
those papers, with professional assistance, as sure 
as they apple-trees will blossom next April. 
Sooner or later he will have those papers. Why, 
if he will get two years for ’em, it stands to rea- 
son that he will chance three (and it’s seldom 
more for a first offense), for stealing’em. He'll 
come fast enough.” 

‘* What can poor father do?” said Rebecca. 

‘*That is easy enough to tell,” said Akin; 
‘*let your pa write to that swell, and say, ‘ Here, 
Tom,’ and he says, ‘ you have been a-writing of 
other folks’ names here, and I have got the writ- 
ings. None of your gammon,’ says your father ; 
‘I’ve got your forged writing, and I'll Old Bailey 
you as sure as there és a Old Bailey.’ Says your 
pa again, ‘You have been a-hanging about my 
little place, and giving a world of trouble, keep- 
ing Akin and Spicer up all night, and my daugh- 
ter and me sleeps habitual with Armstrong re- 
volvers in consequence of your goings on. Why,’ 
says your pa, ‘ you are a regular nuisance, that is 
about. what you are. But I'll tell you what I'll 
do with you,’ says your pa; ‘you send me ten 
thousand pounds, notes of the Bank of England, 


and you shall have they documents. Not other- 


wise. There’s been several rows,’ says your pa, 
‘about convicted swells being kep’ in'the okum- 
he at the Ouse of Crection; byt Portland is 

leak for delicate constutions in the spring 
months, and the beaks theirselves has been 
touched up in some of their speculations, and 
they mean Portland and nothing short.’ That 
is what your father ought to say to this voung 
swell. Your father, as a gentleman, would: nat- 


‘urally dress it up, and draw it milder than an 


ignorant man like me. Still, I wish the plant 
was mine. I'd have the old girl to Ramsgate 
every year if it was.” ; 

‘* It might be yours,” said Rebecca, suddenly, 
with that strange heedleseness which was the 
great fault in her. 

*‘Don’t say such dreadful things as those, 
Miss,”, said Akin, turning pale; ‘‘that ain’t 
worth of you.” 

“What have I Sid?” said Rebecca, aghast. 

‘‘ What was wrote in that book, Miss, which 
you give us, about Charles Steward ?” 

‘* The Pretender, yes. What have I said ?” 

_ “It is wrote down in that book, Miss, that 


(He knew more than he need | 


Just move that bed, will you, and: 


~wife’s respect, and had lost. 


_ courage, and sailor's recklessness. 


Charles Steward, who had been up to some game 
or other, I never made out what, had thirty thou- 
sand pounds set on his head. And he was loose 
among the Highlanders (a bad lot), and not one 
of them gave the pleece the office on him, not 
one out of all them—not for thirty thousand 
pound. And you would rank me lower than a 
common Highland drover.” : 

** Dear Akin, I did not mean it. I spoke only 
in compliment. I ‘now you would never turn 
onus. Please don’t be angry.” 

‘There was a child in heaven who had left her 
footprints behind her, which prevented Jim ever 
being angry with Rebecca. Still she had heed- 
lessly touched his honor. There is a mass of 
potential chivalry in this queer nation of ours, to 
which, under our present military régime, we do 
not get. 1 wish i had the Queen’s commission 
to raise a regiment. Kingsley’s foot should be 
as terrible as my grand-uncle Kingsley’s horse. 
And equally queer in their antecedents, I doubt. 


. I should trouble Lord Shaftesbury for about two 


dozen from Field Lane to begin with, 

To Rebecca the next fortnight was actually 
worse than any time since the breaking of the 
Gresham bank. Her father had told her that 
the house would be broken into for the forged 
papers, which was one evidence, and Akin, a 
most experienced man, had confirmed his opin- 
ion emphatically. So she believed in it day after 
day less and less, and after Mr. Spicer and Mr. 
Akin had taken to sleep at home she was quite 
comfortable. ‘They were all wrong together. 
She had never really believed in it at all. 

The weather might have been better, for even 
in this part of the metropolis it howled and raved. 
St. Swithin had been unpropitious, and the land 
was deluged and flown. Still, Mr. Morley was 
possibly safe, and wind was better than burglary. 

**Pa,” she said, one night, “‘they are not 
going to rob and murder us*at all.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it, my dear; for I am 
getting very ill.” 

‘¢ Shall I sleep in your room, pa?” 

‘No. Let me have the littledog. Thatisa 
very dear little dog, Rebecca.” 

** You can have the dog, pa. 
Let me sleep in your room, dear.” 

**No, no,” said Mr. Turner. ‘‘I am well 
enough, only I am very ill indeed.” 

** You have not been to the office for ten days, 
pa; you are not well.” 

‘*I am going to sell out of the business, my 
love. It was too much for me.” 

** And the papers ?” said Rebecca. 

** You will hear about them,” said he. 
they went to their respective beds. 

Rebecca, with her bed across the mysterious 
door, went to sleep and dreamed of absolutely 
nothing. She told Alfred Morley in aftertimes 
that she never dreamed less in her life than she 
did that night. After, as it seemed to her, a 
good night's sleep, she was awakened by what 
she thought was morning. But it was not morn- 
ing at all. It was the light of a lantern on her 
f ce, held by a man with a black mask on, and 
iwo othe:s behind him. 


And 


‘*Miss Turner,” said this man, f‘we must | 


trovtie you to get up. If you speak we shall 
use 

‘‘ tio) 1 earth did they get in ?” thought Re- 
becca. is your burglary, is it? J’// man- 
age your business,” she added to herself. ‘‘ Mr. 
Philpott, you have no possible business in a 
lady's bedroom. If you only came after your 
own forgeries we should not care; but there are 
others. If you will retire I will go to my father, 
and your rascalities shall be put into your own 
hand.” 

Young Philpott took the key from the door 
without one solitary word and locked the door 
on the outside. ‘The instant he did so Rebecca 
was out of bed. She wrapped herself in her 
dressing-gown, and pulling her bed aside, un- 
locked and unbolted the door, ran barefooted 
to the rope of the bell which hung in the turret. 

Philpott heard the door unlocked, and ran 
in. But he was too late; the pluck and nerve 
of that solitary and defenseless girl had beaten 
his well-laid plot. The girl who was to have 
been intimidated, and held as hostage until the 
necessary papers were got from her father, had 
passed through their net. Instead of cowering 
among them in terror, she was pulling resolutely 
at a rope, and sending forth upon the night air 
clang, clang, clang, in a terrible staccato, which 
in old times would have brought thirty thousand 
men out of St. Antoine, and even now would 
people it with ghosts, if there were a St. An- 
toine—a tocsin which promised to rouse Walham 
Green, if not St. Antoine. 

Her enemies were utterly beaten. Philpott 
(no fool) was prepared for both pluck and ob- 
stinacy; for such rapidly acting dexterity he 
was not prepared. ‘The girl's brains were keen- 
er than.his. He was untised to crime, and ac- 
customed to music. . When he heard his bur- 
glary proclaimed at midnight in an amorphous 


staccato (1 am sorry to use bad language), he. 


fled. When he thought of the courage and dex; 
terity through which Rebecca had outwitted him, 
he fled faster for mere shame. The bell, disused 
and dumb for twenty years, went on clang, clang, 
clang, clang, proclaiming him to the world as a 
ruined gamester, who had staked all to keep his 
The poor fellow 
fled away. | 

Lost through the courage and dexterity of an 
idle girl, who was going to be married to a Meth- 
‘odist parson—if he came back ; but who had had 
messages from the sea which gave her sailor's 
And she 
still went on ringing that horrible bell. And if 
he had gone back and cut her throat it would 
have been much the same. He had met with a 
nature more powerful than his own. He was 
beaten. His wife must know all now, and he 
was desperate, for he, potential felon as he was, 
did not trust her. 


She is very nice. 


, Curves round a bill. 


One hardly knows sometimes whether Provi- 

dence is kind or unkind. : In the end, it seems 

to me (and to others) that Providence alwars 
acts for the best. When you come. to mere de- 
tails, any one can say Providence should have 
done otherwise. One would say to those who 
question the government of this world that you 
must wait. One would say to them, par exemple, 
was not the 2d December the seal of Democra- 
cy, not of wax, but of iron? . | 

I have only a very poor little illustration to 
offer for my pretentious theory. It gets infini- 
tesimally small as one looks a it. Still, grant- 


ing that the little dog Mab was not brought into * 


the world for nothing, you must grant this. 
When Rebecca began clanging the bell Mab 
began to bark, and aroused Mr. Turner, who put 


on his trowsers, and got hold of his pistol. Com- 


ing out he met young Philpott in a mask, but 


knew him, and challenged him by name, hold- — 
Philpott, in his des-- 


ing his vistol toward him. 
peration, fired at him and wounded him, and Mr. 
‘Turner fell at the head of the stairs. % 

The whole district was gathered round now. 
Akin and Spicer were in and had Philpott and 
his accomplices in hand very quickly. Turner 
only said, ‘‘ Let them go before the police come, 
and stop that bell. Where is Rebecca ?” 

Akin, the dextrous, assisted by Spicer, car- 


Tied the captured men through Rebecca's bed- 


room to get down the back-stairs. On their 
way they came on Rebecca ringing away as hard 
as ever. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, Miss, stop that noise,’ 
said Akin; ‘‘the parish engine’s in the lane. 
Let us get these folks out this way. is there 
any road this way ?” ‘ 

There was, it seemed, and Philpott and hi: 
friends were got out. There was nothing saver 
from the bankruptcy save his wife's fortune, anc. 
she knows nothing of his midnight meeting witl. 
Rebecca. ‘To pleasanter matters, 


A TWILIGHT PICTURE. 


"Tis a sweet Sabbath eve in summer time, 

And lovers twain, with hand enclasped in hand,, 
Upon a flower-hemmed meadow pathway stand, — 
Beside a stile they care not yet to climb. . 
Before them spread fair uplands crowned with pine, 
That, sharply on the amber sky defined 

Stand up black-green against it; while behind, 

A wood's dark edge with strongly penciled line 
Fair is the sylvan acene, 
And oh! so sweet the tender twilight hour— 

So sweet, and yet so sad. A silvery sheen 

Falls like an after-thought on leaf and flower; 
And such deep calm abounds, the very air 
Breathes low and faint, like one engaged in prayer. 


EMBLEMATIC POETRY. 


ALTHOUGH specimens of emblematic poetry »f 
the seventeenth century may be familiar to t'e 
reader, yet we venture to subjoin a modern inu- 
tation in the present vernacular; which will j lc: se 
at least patrons of the curions. ‘The following is 


from the Musical World, and is entitled : 


THE POOR FIDDLER’S ODE TO HIS FIDDI!E. 


Torn 
- Worn . 
Oppressed 1 mourn 
Bad 


Three-quarters mad 
Money gone 
Credit none 
Duns at door 
Half a score 
Wife in lain 
Twins again 
Others ailing 
Nurse a railing 
Billy hooping 

Betsy crouping 
Besides poor Joe 

With fester’d toe. 

Come, then, my Fiddle, . 
Come, my time-worn friend, 

With gay “ard brilliant sounds 
Some sweet tho’ transient solace lend. 
Thy polished neck in close “embrace 
I clasp,. while joy ilumes my .iace. 
When o’er thy strings I draw my bow, 
My drooping spirit pants to rise; 
A -lively strain) I touch-—and,. lo! 
I seein to mount above the skies. 
There on Fancy’s wing T soar, 
Heedless of the duns at door ; 
Oblivious all I feel my woes no more, 
But skip o’er the strings, 

As my old fiddle sings, 
*Cheerily oh ! merrily go! 


Presto! good master, 
You very well know. 
I will __ find Music 


If you will _— find bow, 
From E, up in alto, to G, down below.” 
Fatigued, I pause to change the time 
For some Adagio, solemn and _ sublime. 
With graceful action moves the sinuous arm, ° 
My heart, responsive*to the soothing charms 
Throbs equably ; while every health-corroding cae 
Lies prostrate, vanquished by the soft mellifiuous ir. 
Moreand more plaintive grown, my eyes with tears © «1 low, 
And resignation mild soon soothes my wrinkled bi ow. 
Reedy Hatitbey may squeak, wailing Flauto may squi ill, 
The Serpent may grunt,and the Trombone may baw ; 
But, by Poll my old Fiddle’s the prince of them ail 
Could e’en Dryden return, thy praise to rehearse, 
His Ode to Cecilia would seem rugged verse. 
Now to thy case, in flannel ‘warm to lie, 
Till called again to pipe thy master’s eye. 


The following is‘a second example of torturing 
verse into the form of e 
THE WINE-GLASS. 


Who hath woe? “Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contentions? Who 
hath wounds without cause? 

Who hath redness of eves? 
They that tarry long at the 
wine! They that go to 

seek mixed wine ! Look 
not thou upon the 
wine when it ts red, 
when it giveth its 
color m the 
CUP; 


when it 
-moveth itself 
t 
the. last 
‘it biteth Irke a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder 
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1.0. 6.4 THE MOLE. AT HOME. 
WE give on this page a0 instructive historian of 
by the Young Men’s the terrors that came in 
| Washington. Theplan | Revolution, betook him- 
| of its erection, by | | self to the country, and 
| joint stock company, “~~ —~ | from being the attend- 
| which was afterward put }, ant on a Court became 
ration (approved March humble animal. 
2, 1867), was presented We shall first briefly 
ized by the election strument of action, and 
f Chief Justice S. P. orms the offices of a 
| Cuase as President; pick-axe and shovel, .is 
~ General O. O. Howarp sharp-edged on“its low- 
| and Joun R. Exvans, er margin; and when 
Vice-Presidents ; Gen- clothed with She integ- 
eral J. A. Extn, Secre- uments the fingers are 
tary; and H. D. Cooke, hardly distinguishable. 
Treasurer; who are all The muzzle of the mole 
at this time the officers is evidently a delicate 
» . Of the Board. organ of touch, as are 
a In May the large lot also the large and broad 
at the corner of Ninth hands and feet; and the 
and D streets, on which tail has much sensitive- 
the building now stands, ness, to give notice to 
was purchased, and the — the animal of the ap- 
of the old buildings com- from behind. Its taste 
menced somewhat later. | and smell, especially the 
: The corner-stone was THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C.—{Puorograrnep sy L. E. Watxer, Wasurxeron.) latter, are very sensitive. 
laid, November 27, by Its sight is almost rudi- 
Chief Justice Cuasx, in the presence of a large | ciation, to be used by them in buying up the | semicircle of seats, arranged in segments, rising | mentary. The little eye is so hidden in the fur 
gathering of citizens. General Howarp pre- | capital stock at rates not exceeding par. one above the other. An unobstructed view of | that its very existence was for a long time dodbt- 
} sided on the occasion; and Senators WILSON The lot on which the building is erected con- | the stage will thus be given from all parts of the | ed. It appears to be designed for operating only 
and FRELINGHUYSEN, and Rev. Messrs. Brown, | tains about 11,000 square feet. ‘The building | house. as a warning to the animal on its emerging into 
_ Guriey, Boynton, Tustin, BuTLer, Emory, | will contain on the first-floor five large stores, The upper story will be divided into rooms for | the light; indeed, more acute vision would only 
GILLETTE/and HamILton took part in the ex- | having extensive cellars connected with them. | offices, artists’ studios, and the like. have been an encumbrance. If the sight be im- 
ercises. 7 . On the second-floor will be the rooms designed The exterior is constructed of cut Seneca stone, | perfect the sense of hearing is very acute, and 
3 The building is erected by a joint stock com- | for the parlors, reading-room, library, and gym- | and it is believed that no building in the city, | the tympanum very large, though there is no ex- 
vp | pany, who are authorized to issue a capital stock | nasium for the Association. It will also contain | erected by private enterprise, will exceed it in | ternal ear, perhaps because the earth assists con- 
not exceeding $200,000, and which is governed | the largest public hall in the city, being capable | beauty. It has been constructed by THomas | siderably in vibration. The fore-feet are inclined 
by a Board of Directors. All net receipts over | of seating 1500 persons, and give each one a | M. Prowman of Washington. The total | sideways, so as to answer the use of hands, to 
six per cent. on the capital stock become the | chair. ‘The form of the hall will be like the | cost of the building and lot will be about | scoop out the earth to form jts habitation or 
property of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- | ancient theatre, with the stage as the centre of a | $140,000. : pursue its prey, and to fling all the loose soil 
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hair is very short and close-set, and softer than 
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behind the animal. The breast-bone in shape 
resembles a plow-share. The skin is so tough 
as only to be cut by a very sharp knife. ‘he 


the finest silk; color black; some spottéd and 
cream-colored. ‘This hair is yielding ; had it 
been strong, as in the rat or mouse, it would 
doubly have retarded the progress of the creat- 
ure;. first*by its resistance, and then acting as a 
brush, so as to choke up the galleries, by remov- 
ing the loose earth from the sides and ceilings 
of the galleries. 

During summer the mole runs in search of z 
snails and worms in the night-time among the 
grass, W hich pursuit makes it the prey of owls. 
‘Lhe mole shows great art in skinning a worm, 
\ ic h it always does before it eats it, by stripping 
the skin from end to end, and squeeging out the 
contents of the body. It is doubtf: 
other animal exists which is o 
short intervals as the mole, tdp or twelve hours 
appearing to be the maximumpof its fasting; at 
the end of that time it dies. Cutvier tells us that 
if two moles are shut up together without food 
there will shortly be nothing left of the weakest 
but its skin, slit along the belly! Buffon ac- 
cuses moles of eating all the acorns of a newly- 
set suil. Its voracity makes the mole a great 
drinker: a run is always formed to a pond or 
ditch as a reservoir; when it is too distant the 
animal sinks little wells, w hich have sometimes 
been seen brimful. te | 

To attord proof of the rapidity with which the 


watched his opportunity, and when the aniimaf, 
was on its feed at.one of the most distant point 
from its sanctuary or fortress, to which paint the 
mole’s high-road leads, Le Court placed along 
the course of that road, between the animal and 
the fortress, several little camp colors, so ‘te 
speak, the statf of each being a straw, and the 
flag a bit of paper, at certain distances, the straws 
penetrating down into the passage. Near the 
end of this subterraneous road he inserted a horn, 
the mouth-piece of which stood out of the ground. 
When all was ready Le Court blew a blast loud 
enough to frighten all the moles ‘within hearing. 
Down went the little flags in succession with as- 
tonishing velocity, as the terrified mole, rushing 
along toward his sahctuary, came in contact with 
the flag-straws; and the spectators affirmed that 
the mole’s swiftness was equal to the speed of a 
horse at a good round trot. 

In the domain of the mole the principal point 
is the habitation, or fortress, constructed under a 
considerable hillock raised in some secure place, 
ofien at the root of a tree or under a bank. The 
dome of the fortress is of earth, beaten by the 
nivie-architect into a compact and solid state. 
Ineide is formed a circular gallery at the base, 
which communicates witli a smaller upper gallery 
by means of five passages. Within the lower 
gallery is the chamber or dormitory, which has 


mole will travel along its passages, Le nal 


_ aceess to the upper gallery by three passages, 
From this habitation extends ‘the high-road by 


which the proprietor reaches the opposite end of 
the encampment; the galleries open into this 
road, which the mole is continually carrying out 
and extending in his search for food; this has 
been termed the hunting-ground. Another road 
extends, first downward, and then up into the 
open road of the territory. Some eight or nine 
other passages open out from the external circu- 
lar gallery. From the habitation a road is-car- 
ried out, nearly straight,.and connected with the 
encampment ahd the alleys leading to the hunt- 
ing-ground which open into it on each side. In 
diameter the,road exceeds the body of a mole, 
but its size will not admit of two moles passing 
each other. The walls, from the repeated press- 
ure of the animal's sides, become smooth and 
compact. Sometimes a mole will lay out a sec- 
ond or even a third road; or severa! individuals 
use one road in common, though they never tres- 
pass on each other's hunting-grounds. 

-If two moles should happen to meet in the 
same road one must retreat into the nearest al- 
ley, unless they. fight, when the weakest is often 
slain. In forming this tunnel the mole’s instinct 
drives it at a greater or less depth, according to 
the quality of the soil or other circumstances. 
When it is carried under a road or stream, a foot 
and a-half of earth, or sometimes more, is left 
above it. Then does the little engineering mole 
carry on the subterraneous works necessary for 
hi- support, traveling, and comfort; and his tun- 
nels never fall in. The quality or humidity of 
the soils which ®eghlates the abundance of earth- 
worms determines) the greater or less depth of 
the alleys; and whien these are filled with stores: 
of food the mole works our branch allevs. 

M. St. Hilaire describes the pairings, or, as he 
ealls it, ‘tthe loves of the moles.” As soon as 
the mole has finished the galleries ‘he brings his 
mate along with him, and shuts her up in the 
bridal ge allery, téking care to prevent the entrance 
of fiis rivals: in case of a fight they enlarge the 
ls ut of the gallery where they are met, and the 

tory is decided in favor of him who first wounds 
hi is adversary before the ear. The female, during 
the fighg, is ‘shut up in the bridal gallery, so as to | 
be nnable to escape ; for which purpose, however, 
sie uses all her resources in digging, and ‘at- 
tempts to get away by the side passages. Should 
she succeed the conqueror hastens to rejoin his 
frithless mate, and to bring-her back into his gal- 
leries. This manceuvre is repeated as often as 
other males enter the lists. At length the con- 
qnerdv’ig recognized, and his mate becomes more 
docile. The pair work together and finish the 
vaileries: after which the ferale digs alone for 
food. As spon as the galleries are‘formed the 
male conducts his mate to a certain point; and 


. from this time the female no longer digs in the 


solid earth, bat toward the surface, advancing by 
merely separating the roots of the grass. 

The mole is a great friend to the farmer; but 
there are places in which he is a public enemy. 
He is nota vegetable feeder, and he never roots 


up the growing corn in spring-time, except when 
he is after grubs, snails, and wire-worms. It has 
been calculated that two moles destroy 20,000 
white worms in a year. He is v destruct- 
ive to underdrains; and where the land is low 
we are in danger of a deluge from his piercing 
holes in the drain-banks. Thus it would be 
madness nof to extirpate moles in those places 
where the waters, in drains or rivers, are above 
the level of the lands around, especially when the 
banks are made of sand or earth of loose texture. 


How To Pcrcuase A CLOTHES WRINGER.— 
In purchasing a Clothes Wringer we prefer one 
with cog-wheels, as they greatly relieve the rub- 
ber rolls from strain that would otherwise occur, 
and add much to’the durability of the machine. 
The next point is to see that the cog-wheels are 
so arranged as not to fly apart when a large ar- 
ticle is passing between the rollers. It matters 
not whether the cog-wheels are on one end or 
both ends of the shaft, if large articles discon- 
nect, them they are entirely useless. This is 
very important, for, as the largey the article, the 


greater the strain; therefore, if the cog-wheels - 


separate so as to disconnect, they are of no serv- 
ice when most needed. We have taken some 
pains to examine the various Wringers, and 
much prefer the ‘‘ Unrversat,” as lately im- 
proved, because it has long and strong gears 


(RoweLt’s Patent Double Gear), and is the only © 


Wringer with *‘ Patent Stop,” for preventing the 
cog-wheels from separating so far as to lose their 
power.—New England Farmer. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I HAVE used my WHEELER & Wrixson Sew- 
ing Machine for the last twelve years, and it had 
already been in use two years when I bought 
it. I have had it doing all kinds of shop-work 
from seven in the morning until six and some- 
times ten o'clock at night, continually going. I 
have never sem it for repairs, and I think it is 
now in as good order as when it came out of 
your store, and I would not exchange it for any 
you have. Henry WRIGHT. 

‘Staten Island. 


BEWARE OF ACRID TEETH- 


BLEACHING PREPARATIONS 


that destroy the enamel. Sozopont is a de- 
licious vegetable compound, wholesome as spring 
water, that simply removes their impurities, pro- 
tects them from decay, lends fragrance to the 
breath, and keeps the gums elastic, fresh, and 
rosy.—[ Com. } 


INTERESTING TO LADIES.—I have had one 


of GrovER & BaKEk’s Machines jn use fourteen . 
| years, during which time I have worked con- 


stantly on it, and it has never cost one cent for 
repairs. A. Pace, 
Keene, N. H. 


A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 


Coveate & Co., in the manufacture of Toilet Soaps, 
have attained a national celebrity. Their name is a 
household wofd.—Methodist Home Journal. 


To remove Morn Parones, Freckeies, and Tan from 

face, use Perry's Motu AND FREoOKLE Lotion. 

ared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by all Drugyists.—[Com.] 


WALTHAM WATCHES are the best ant the 
cheapest. —N. Matson & Co., Chicago. 


Dysrersta TaBLerts cure Indigestion, Heart¥nrn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed fur 60c. 
Sold by druggists. S. G. WELLING, 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


URTAINS and CURTAIN MATE- 
RIALS.—All the New Styles from the EURKO- 
PEAN MARKETS are now in stock. 

BUYERS AT WHOLESALE or Retail, who want 
the best SELECTIONS from ALL markets, may save 
time by caHing on G.L. & J. B. KELTY & 0., 

447 Broatiway, near Howard Street. 


p= HANGINGS.—New Pattern: whole- 
sale or retail, at G. L. & J. B. KELTY’S CUR- 
TAIN STORE, 447 Broadway, between Grand and 
Howard Streets. 
OOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete L Li- 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forte: 


Croprn’s Vatses, 50c. 
ErenTeen Bartrone anp Bass Sones......- 
Breruoven’s 45 WALTZES......... 50c. 
CompLeTe Orrras FOR Piano, each......... 50c. 


Mailed on receipt of price. CaTaLocurs FREx. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 way, 


All Eruptions Vanish 


From the face, bosom, a 
or any other part of the body, 
under the effect of STAF- 
FORD'S IRON AND SUL- 
PHUR POWDERS. The iron 
the circulafion, and 
sulphur frees the blood 
from any thing < an irritating 
nature, and brings it to the 
surface in the form of& subtle 
fluid which is exhaled through 
the millions of little orifices 
“ which ventilate the system 
through the skin. The cure 
the Powders accomplish is 
perfect, because they obliter- 


ate the causes of the disfig- 
urement. No outward appli- 
cations will do this. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 3 Packages, 
86 Powders, $2 50. Mailed Free. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 21S Greenwich St., N. Y. 


NARRAGANSET STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
VIA NEWPORT AND 

FOR BIVER. 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE BRISTOL AND FALL 


NES. 
THE AND MOST MAGNIFICENT 
TEAMERS IN THE WORLD. 


BRISTOL, PROVIDENCE, 
Captain Brayron. TUESDAYS tain SIMMONS. 
MONDAYS 
DNESDAYS and THURSDAYS, and 
RIDAYS. SATURDAYS. - 


Will leave Pier No. 28, North River, foot of Murray 
reet, DAILY, at & P. M. 
A NEW same CONVENIENT FEATURE 
OF THIS LINE IS, BUNNING A BOAT 
ON SUNDAY AT SA) SAME HOUR. 


By this route passengers can take train from New- 

port at 4 A.M. and arrive in Boston at 6 A. M., in 
rim to connect ‘with all northern and eastern trains ; : 
or rest undisturbed, breakfast on board, and take 7.45 
A.M. train and arrive in Boston at early business 
hoprs. JAMES FISK, Jr., irector. 


CHAS. H. VAILE, General Su rintendetst, 
General Passenger Agent, Pier 28 North River. 


REMOVAL. 


V. J. MAGNIN, GUEDIN, 


& CO., 
beg to announce that re- 
moved their _— of business from 
No. 2 Maiden Lane ° 


No. 652 BROADWAY 


‘ecween Bleecker and Bond Sts.), 

uid offer, from their Spring Impor- 

iations, a complete and elegant as- 

surtnent of their in 

WATCHES, 
HORSE-TIMERS, 

JEWELRY, 
CLOCKS, 

BRONZES, 

MUSICAL BOXES, 


AND 
FANCY GOODS. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
NARDIN WATCH. 


UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES WRINGER 


HE ONLY WRINGER WHIC 
has the Patent Stop, to prevent the cogs fon 


entirely separating. 
. really merits all the that can be said of 
—Moore’s Rural New- Yer 
Universal, ‘the Best.’ "_Amer. Agriculturist. 
Sold by dealers generally. R. C. BROWNING, 
General Agent, 32 Cortlandt St., New York. 


FINE WATCHES 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
6-Casz Laprzs’ WarToues, First Quality, Lever 


Movement, Full ‘ont Adjusted Balance, Re 
and Warranted, Lepin ine Movement, Go 
ance, $32. : oul SILVER 
Gents’ Huntrne-CaszE Watcues, Lever 
First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 

- IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Engraved Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Hontine Cases, $18, 

AMERICAN MOVEMENT. 
2-02. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 


SOLID GOLD \ 

Gents’ Waroues, First Q Quality Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance eee 
and Warranted, $45; Extra uality, $48; and Watches 
of euery description, omen, low, sent by Express, to 

aid for after they have been received and exam- 
ined. Any Watch received from us may be returned 
or exchanged if not giving perfect satisfaction. 
Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 & 54 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


HITCHCOCEH’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC, 


, Sixty sheets of Music mailed for $3, or any of the 
series at FIVE CENTS each. 
LATEST NUMBERS: 
Nos. 50. Call Me thine Own. 
51. Why Wanderin ee 
52. Pretty, 
53. Those Tasse as on the Boots. 
54. Five O'Clock in the Morning. 
55. Lady Mine. 
56. Boot-Black’s Song. 
57. Sweetheart. 
58. The Smiléof Memory. 
59. Mabel ‘Waltz. 
60. Meet Me in ttie Lane, Love. _ . 
61. The Lantashire Lass. 
62. The Foreign’Count. 
63. Where there’s a Will are a ‘io 
64. Be Watchful and Bew 
65. Boston Belles. 
66. Chestnut-Street Belles, 
67. Barney, O’Hea. 
68. My Mother Dear. 


For first 50 subjects send for a catalogue. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
o. 24 Beekman St., New York. 


THOUSAND.—Hunter’s Guide and Trap- 
per’s Companion. How to hunt, fish, 
and trap ALi Eatanio. ow to tan and cure hides, 
&c. New Secrets, &c. Worth $10 to any boy or 
farmer. Neatly printed and bound—only 25 cts. post- 


paid; 6 for $1. 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


No Pianist will Fail to Admit 


That of the hundreds of Books of Instruction in 
Piano-forte Music published, RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD takes the lead and seems destined to keep 
it. THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES OF RICHARD- 
SON’S METHOD ARE SOLD EVERY YEAR—a sale 
which no similar book hes ever reached. It is adapt- 

ed alike to the youngest and to the oldest—to the be- 
ginner, for first lessons, and to the amateur, for gen- 
eral oe Price $3 75. Sold by all Music Dealers. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Prsuisa- 

ashin 


n St., Boston. CHARLES H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED.—A sample sent 
free, with terms to clear from $15 to $25 per 
yy F Two entirely new articles, as salable as flour. 

dress N. H. WAITE, 36 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


GTAWSP! SPANGLED BANNER" Still Waves. You 
want it. Splendid $2 engraving and paper a 
whole year wpe Bs 4 cts. 8 pp., 40 long columns - 


er size). h reading. Subscril 8 
men, &c., 6cts. Addre 
“STAR- PA BANNER,” N. 


PIANOS. and ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
haere of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 

and Melodeons for $50, $65, and 
ond-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to 
$200, at 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORACE WATERS. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


Prices from to 


aera 1368 


es will be sent to any express 
office, and permission of ex- 
amination nted upon pay- 
} ment of freight charges. 

Description of goods and 


metal sent free u telteds An inspection of 
my goods aol 
JULES D UENIN VUILLEMIN 


Street, New York. 
For sale by all Re dealers. 


GENTEEL BUSINESS for either sex. No 
previous knowledge of the same or capital re- 
uired. This is no advertising scheme, but comes 
om a reliable business — tS gay s of dollars 


can be e by W. EVANS & CO., 
uth 8th St., Philadelphia. 


ATENTS.—Munn & Editors Scien- 
tific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN AND PATENTS. 
inions no charge. A pamphiet, 108 pages of we 
free. Address as above. 


“vo -WALNUT PORTABLE RACKS for Par- 
Aticiee Sent b &c. - 

Fancy Arti es. t on pt rice, 
$2 50. Place, N.Y. 


E EXTINGUI 


Wumew Wasner, and Enerxe for or $5. 
EK. P. PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. 
~ 10.2 to every Household! Perfectly 
won 
Agents makin a circulars free ! 
Address "ABEX 8. C , 208 Broadway, N. Y 
First-class, and licensed. Wantev. For 
terms, address C PEE 8. M 


Send stamp = circulars to 
Aiba body buys at first sight! 
CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 
of BITTE 
I S E D SWEET QUININE! | 


ks and ; 


. CO., Boston, Mass. 


the ey 4 
liant," Cc. 
When these Watch- 


VINS’ PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS. lady 
should have them. -For sale at 1 
Made only by E. Ivrvs, 1301 Marshall St a 


GENTS WANTED, local and travelin 
sell a “— manufactured article. Libe 
ducements, nd for Circular. 
D. WAGNER, 68 Murray St., New York. 


& BROTHERS, New 
Have just published : | 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY 
TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. AL- 
BERT Author of on New esta- 
ment,” ‘** Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
&c., &c. Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. II. and 
IT ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 


OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the 
Author of * Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown," 
Brakespeare," ‘‘Sans Merci," Maurice Dering,” 
&c. Tilustrated. 8vo, Paper, '85 cents. 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genio 
Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter- 
Romance. By Cuas. Reapz. Paper, 
cen 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealo 
Reapr. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, cents. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuas, Reape. Illustrations. New Edition. 
Paper, 35 cents. 


GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Translate u iy rningham. 
With Portrait. 12mo, Clo ‘loth, $1 75. ” 


LEVER’S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 

- THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. L 
Author of **The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
Barrington, Maurice Tiernay,” ‘‘The Daltons,” 

Charles O Malley,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE. 
ection 
Arithmetic. $12 per 


PRE -HISTORIC NATIONS. 
NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- 
ing of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, = their Probable Relation to a stil] Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Jonn D. Batpwix, Member of —_ Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Harrzr & Brornenrs will send any of the.above 


af the any part of the United 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per tb. 

Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

er.tb. 
Eneuisu Beraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per fb. a 


IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youre ae (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 


$1.25 per 


Unco.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GuNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $150 per Ib. ° 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 


DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 80 cents, 35 cents; 


best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Breaxrast anp DinSer Correr,’ 
which we sell at the low price of 80 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

RoastTep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 80c., 33c.; best, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouts, Micu., August 26, 1868. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order forthem. So-here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have gent you since that date. 


Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 tbs. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton. . at $1 00..$10 00 

8 ** Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 
2 Im erjal.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. «250 
2 * Gunpowder....O.A.Wattrous..at 150.. 
4 Young Hyson..J. Hopkins... Mt 19.. 600 
6 Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 * Young Hgson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
@ at 125.. 125 
doa. ..N.Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4." do. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
do. ....A.Gale.........at 150.. 6:00 
2 ** Imperial.......Mrs. Bird....... at 125.. 250 
$74 35 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-Office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express. but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitanis of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees abont 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


‘‘* THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very.careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This.will prevent their 
orders from geiting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


. Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


 _Nos-81 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


THE DOLLAR SUN. 


CHARLES A. DANA’S PAPER. 
The cheapest, neatest, and most readable of New 
Tye Journals. - Every body. likes it. Three editions. 


LY, Semi-WeskLy, and WEEKLY, at $6, $2, a 
a year. Full reports of markets, agriculture, 
armers’ and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete 
story in every Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. 
valuable present to every subscriber.. Send for speci- 
men, with premium list. 
_ I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher of Sun, New York. 


WHOEVER 


wit act as Agent, either lady or "ne cong can 

earn in an evening a oF SuHeetine, 
Dress Pattern, Watou, Carpet, Ser or WAVERLY 
Novets, &c., &c., or selection from a great variety of 
other articles, as Commissions in,our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 


_ Comprising over 350 different articles. Send for Cat- 
AREER & 


alogues. 


co 
98 and 100 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


TH! {* BEST” SEWING MACHINE.—Will do aut 
that any machine ean do. Price only $18—(Be- 
ware of all $3, $5, and $10 machines). It is the cheap- 
est and’ best. os geo wanted. Samples very low to 
Agents. Wanted, one smart Agent to control each 


County. Speak Address 
ASHUELOT S. M. CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


» itated, and worthless W atches 


WHAT IS A TONIC ? 


Bear this in mind that, although a tonic is to a 
certain extent a stimfilant, a stimulant, unmodified by 
any medicinal substances, is not a tonic, but a DEBILI- 


TANT, In 
HOSTETTER’'S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


there is a stimulating element of the purest grade man- 
ufactured in this or any other country. Every fiery 
and corrosive oil or acid which contaminates the ordi- 
nary liquors of commerce is expelled from the rye spirit 
which forms the alcoholic basis of the BITTERS, by 
careful and repeated rectification. The juices of the 
valuable roots, barks, and herbs, infused into this 
wholesome product of the finest grain, still further 
modify its nature; so that it becomes, in fact, a simple 
diffusive agent, minus all the heady and brain-exciting 
properties which belong, more or less, to all liquors 
in a raw state. It is merely the safe and harmless 
vehicle which renders the medicinal virtues of the 
preparation effective—i ing their active power, 
and diffusing them through the system. Hence the 
pleasant and gentle glow which is experienced after 


| taking a dose of the BITTERS. Instead of creating 


headache, as unmedicated stimulants are apt to do, 
this salubrious tonic is the best-known remedy for 
that complaint. It calms and soothes cerebral excite- 
ment, strengthens the nerves, promotes the secretion of 
the gastric juice, invigorates the bowels, determines 
the fluids to the surface, improves the appetite, in- 
creases the animal vigor, regulates organic action, 
and, from its mild yet effective alterative qualities, is 
the very best preparation that can be administered to 


‘the weaker sex in the peculiar difficulties to which 


their organization subjects them. 


l 5 0 AGENTS WANTED to sell 100 bran- 
4 new articles needed in every family. 
200 per cent. profit realized on every thing. Send for 
our Mammoth Circular and Reduced Price-List. 
DAILEY & CO., 148 Fulton Street, New York. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 
settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost 


Alaska Diamond. 


equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


Look at our Price-List. 

| Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 
and $10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, and $10. 
Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, 


$6, $12, $14. 

Cluster Sets, $10, $15, $20, and $25 each; Cross Sets, 
$20 and $25. 

Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Gents’ 
Solitaire Rings, $8, $10, $25, $30; Cluster Rings, $6, 
$10,$12each. 

Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins, 
$6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. ; 
We do our business direct from our factory, located 

in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 

fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P. O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying all express charges. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


** A LUMINIUM BRILLIANTE.”"—$10 WATCHES 
new metal, splendid timers. Elegantly engrave 
cases, equal toGold. Finish, style, and appearance of 
‘““Waltham.” Sent C. O. D., and can be returned if 
not satisfactory. Send for trade-list of cheap and 
costly watches,jewelry, &c., &c. Address 
' N. E. WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ELOCIPEDES of superior quality at least 25 
per cent. less than regular prices, Send for Cir- 
cular.to THE GREAT AMERICAN VELOCIPEDE 
FACTORY, 626 Broadway, N.Y. We can truthfully 
say that in price and quality we defy competition. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town in the Union. 


ANTED— AGENTS —to sell the Ameri- 
can Kunitting Machine, Price$25. The 


simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- ° 


vented. Will knit 26,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


HUNTING WATCHES, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 


sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible forthese bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
— Watch of our manu- 
acture. We have recently 
improved our Oroide 

appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 
named it the 

“COLLINS METAL,” 


$20, 


METAL 
(IMPROVED OROIDE). 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distin 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen’s 


ished from it by the best judges ; 
atches 


are Full-Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an improved oo eee better than a Lever for a small 


Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 
arance, and for time, to a Gold one costin 


ness, “ta be of finish, general ap 
n 


he $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
$150. Those for $20 are of extra 


sh, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 


fine fi 
JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 


tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, 


racelets, Pencils, Charms, 


Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 


latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 
TO CLUB i 


S :—Where 

We positively employ no a 
watches for less than our published prices. 
rices. Parties in New 


Six Watches are ordered at one time, we wril send one extra Watch free of charge. 

nts (who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 
Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
ork or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. 


The genu- 


ine Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York City. Customers are requested not to send 
money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the 
express office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, 
and state. Customers in the city will remember that our only Office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 


 LIVINGSTON’S PATENT \\ | 


= 


PATENT GROUND, 


'/BRACED WEB SAW.\ 


This is acknowledged to be the best saw 
and in more general use than any other in }). 
the United States. For Sale by all first-class })\\) 
Hardware Dealers. Made a the 

LIVINGSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 

50 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTILE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
ddress W. A. HENDERSO 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York... 


\ 


Plain and Ornamental Iron. Work of all kinds 


for Buildings. 


WATCH FREE—GIVEN GRATIS to every 

A live man who will act as agent in a new, light, 
and honorable business paying $30 aday. No gift en- 
terprise. Nohumbug. No money wanted in advance. 
Andress R. Monroe Kennepy & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Persons who have been 

drugged without benefit for bilious disorders, 
dyspepsia, or confirmed constipation, will find imme- 
diate and permanent relief from this remedy. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 
22x28 Frames always on 
PICTURE, GILT, heavy, best 
quality, lowest price. 
and WALNUT Gilt Insides — ied to the 
Trade. A choice lot of 
MOULDINGS WALNUT MOULDINGS 
* ‘for sale low. 
UNION FRAMING CO., 67 West 12th St., N. Y. 
EAFNESS, CATARRBH, SCROFULA. 
A lady who had suffered for years from Deafness, 
Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. 
Her sympathy and gratitude prompts her to send the 
receipts free-of charge to any one similarly afflicted. 
Address Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circularto. LOWE PRESS CO., 
20 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
Warranted a Perfect Cure 
Sor all kinds of Pires, Ler- 
Rosy, Socrorura, Sarr- 
RueEvM, and all Diseases or 
Tur anpd Bioop. In 
case of failure, I request all 
dealers to return the money 
and charge it back to me. 
No failures for over 10 years. 
1. D. FOWLE, Chemis 
Boston. $1 a Bottle. Sol 
Send for Circular free. 


every where. 


“TNUN, FUN.”—Rubber Balloons.—W onderful, In- 

structive, Amusing. Full directions and two 
sample balloons ready for use, sent for only 25 cents, 
postpaid. Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N.H. 


1 TO $250 PER MONTH GUARANTEED. 
Sure pay. Salaries paid weekly. Agents 
wanted every where to sell our CLotrues 
Linzs. Full particulars free. Address the 
GIRARD WIRE MILIS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Stor BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


100 PHOTOGRAPH 
sent, pare fon 25 cts. Send for Circulars. 
Address . SEYMOUR, Howtanp, New York. 


$3000 Salary. {us PIANO CO., N. ¥. 


of real diamonds, to which they are. 


Nos. 48 and 60 Murray St., N. Y. 


FRENCH €HINA DINNER SETS, 
TEA SETS, 

VASES, &e., &,, 

| PARIS BRONZES, 
PARIAN MARBLE STATUETTES, 
CRYSTAL TABLE GLASSWARE, 

BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE, 

LAVA ARTICLES, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


IN PARIs, 
130 Faubourg St. Denis. 


he 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS. 


BANGS WILLIAMS’ 


AND PAPER CLBANER! 


For the use’of Book-Keepers, Artists, ow neers, Arch- 
itects, Students, and every body. 


THE MOST CONVENIENT INVENTION 


ever made for cleaning all surfaces of Paper. 


ceipt of 25 cts. by 

anufacturer of Specialties for Stationery and Fan 

Goods Trade, and Dealer in Arr 
No. 95 William Street, New York. 


To Toe Worxine Crats:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light, and profitable. _Fift 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons 0 
either sex, and the boys and girls éarn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducenfénts are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person ‘who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not weil satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. — 


ir LESMIEN wanted by a Manufacturing Co., to 
travel and sell by sample a hew line o 

Situations permanent; wages 
ARDS & CO., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘TERMS FOR 1869. 


Harper's MaGazrne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harprer’s WEEKLY, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. : 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in oné remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage withjn the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexriy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
‘the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazine, or 20 cents for 


stage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weextry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription cloges. Itis not neces- 
ive notice of discontinuance. 

olumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 


the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werx1iy commence -with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. ~ 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hasper & Broruess is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macaztnz, the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. + 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Periopicars, 

Harper's Marazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less. 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 Line: 
Outside Page, $2 00 per 


$1 25 per Line—each in 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Naw’ York. 


HERMAN TRAST & Co. 


RAPID, POSITIVE, CONVENIENT, NEAT! 


SENSIBLE ERASER 


For sale by all Stationers, and sent by mail on re- 


Something New! also, best 

Key-Tag & Stencil Tools. Cir- 

cnlars sent FREE. Address 
Batto. Stencit Works, Mp. 


ood. H.H. RICH- 


the WEEKLY or Bazar, to prepay the United States. 


subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 per and Display, | 
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